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(2% inch dial) 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 





for TYPING TESTS 
for SHORTHAND TESTS 





‘a= 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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A NEW ARITHMETIC 
WITH THESE FEATURES 








Step-by-step presentation Oral exercises 
Illustrative examples Mental exercises 
Concrete presentation Written exercises 


A, B, and C groupings of Cumulative review 


problems Supplementary problems 








Functional approach Supplementary drills 
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Applied Business Arithmetic 


6 th : 


E d it i on Curry and Piper 


To assure retention of the principles and applications, there is a periodic planned review which is 
cumulative in nature. Each of these reviews is planned to keep alive all knowledges and skills 
that have been learned in previous lessons. In addition there are special sections at the end of the 
book consisting of drills for accuracy and speed and supplementary review problems. 


The instructional matter and the problems are graded according to their difficulty and sequence. 
Easy principles come first, and more difficult principles come later. Easier problems come first, 
and harder problems come later. To prepare students for complex problems, the separate skills 
and knowledges are presented early so that when a new principle is to be taught the student has 
already learned everything except the one new principle. 
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Does Your Course Have Class Appeal? 


One index that should be given more weight in research studies evaluating 
the secondary-school curriculum is the relative popularity of a subject area in 
terms of student reaction. Room should be made in the opinions rendered by 
our professional educational experts for the opinions of the students, who are 
in a sense the consumers in our educational system. 


Any such index of popularity would place business subjects high on the list. 
This is understandable in view of the fact that the highly motivated vocational 
purpose of these subjects is clearly apparent to the high school teenager. 


Although no one would attempt to develop a high school curriculum mere- 
ly on the basis of a popularity contest, everyone should recognize the special 
values inherent in those courses which do have ‘“‘class appeal.”’ 


The fact that students feel that the time and study devoted to their busi- 
ness courses is well spent means that these courses exert a hold on our secondary- 
school students that tends to keep them in school until graduation. The hold- 
ing power of business subjects was substantiated by a survey referred to on these 
pages some months ago by Dr. James R. Meehan, past president of the Com- 
mercial Education Association. This survey of dropouts in New York City dur- 
ing World War II indicated that a high percentage of the dropouts would have 
remained in high school had they been given an opportunity to take one or 
more of the business subjects. 


Any subject that is deemed important in terms of students’ values is one 
that can be used as an effective vehicle for teaching worth-while knowledges, 
skills, and attitudes that go beyond specific content materials. For example, 
the fact that a student believes he will become a bookkeeper or a stenographer, 
even though he may never secure such a position, will motivate him to develop 
an improved skill and understanding of arithmetic and word meanings. 


It is essential that business teachers maintain the deserved popularity of 
their subject area by a constant appraisal and modification of subject matter 
so that it effectively provides for the vocational needs of the students. Phrases 
and procedures that are not generally found in business should be discarded 
along with forms arbitrarily developed by the teacher. An active advisory group 
of businessmen in the community could be of immense help in this direction. 


In a few years the bulge in elementary school population will reach the high 
school. This tremendous influx of students into the secondary schools will ag- 
gravate all high school problems including the problem of dropouts. It will be 
especially important at that time for our secondary-school administrators to 
recognize the holding power of those subjects with “‘class appeal.”’ 


Maret Corer 


Harold Baron, president of Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York and Vicinity; 
Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Teaching Special Journals 
and Ledgers 


by L. S. BENNETT, formerly with ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


If Dr. Gallup were to take a poll among 
teachers of bookkeeping and accounting 
in an attempt to determine the one phase of 
bookkeeping and accounting that seems 
most difficult to teach, and from the stand- 
point of the student most difficult to learn, 
he would undoubtedly find that the teaching 
of special journals and ledgers and the con- 
trolling account principle would rank high 
on the list. 

We have all felt, at sometime, I am cer- 
tain, the utter hopelessness of teaching 
special journals and ledgers to our students. 
We know what we want to say, but we are 
at loss for words that will properly express 
what we are trying to explain. Evidence of 
this teaching difficulty is to be found in the 
countless blank expressions that surround 
us in the classroom. 

I am one among the many teachers who 
have spent sleepless nights attempting to 
mentally devise a more perfect plan of 
presentation that will reduce the teaching 
of this phase of bookkeeping and accounting 
to the point of clarity with which we can 
teach debits, credits, the work sheet, and the 
statements. 

Basically, two factors are involved in the 
teaching of special journals and ledgers. 
First, should we teach special journals and 
special ledgers separately, or should we 
attempt to teach both at the same time? 
Secondly, should the special journals and 
special ledgers be taught as separate units, 
first teaching the sales journal, purchases 
journal, cash receipts, cash payments, or 
should all special journals be taught to- 
gether at the same time? 

It has been my experience that the only 
possible answers are to teach all of the 
special journals as an integrated unit, and 
after having thoroughly taught the journals 
proceed to teach the posting to all of the 
special ledgers. If an attempt is made to 
teach both special journals and special 
ledgers at the same time, it is found that the 
vast majority of students encounter difficulty 
in the learning of these two separate func- 
tions. It is true that a summarizing problem 
will put the puzzle together for the student, 
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but only after a considerable period of dark- 
ness has elapsed. 

Several years ago I felt that mimeographed 
material could be prepared for the students 
to help them study special journals first as 
an integrated seriés, and then after complete 
mastery of the journals the subject of special 
ledgers was considered. It has been apparent 
to me that students using that mimeo- 
graphed material did a more understanding 
job on their problems and project work and 
scored much higher on tests than those 
students who had not had the benefit of 
such supplementary material. 

In addition, I have presented the mimeo- 
graphed materials on special journals to 
students in my bookkeeping methods courses 
and sincere reports from returning cadet 
teachers and newly employed teachers seem 
to indicate that this teaching plan assisted 
them greatly in presenting and making 
understandable to students the unit on 
special journals and ledgers. 

A copy of the mimeographed material on 
special journals and ledgers that is distri- 
buted to my students is shown below: 


BOOKKEEPING I 
Chapters 9-13 
Special Journals and Ledgers 


In a larger business organization, one 
journal and one ledger would be insufficient. 
The number of transactions would be so 
great that one person could not record all of 
them alone. This problem can be solved by 
using a number of journals and ledgers in- 
stead of just one, thus providing for a divi- 
sion of work. 


SPECIAL JOURNALS 


The major reasons for using special 
journals are: 
1. Makes possible the division of work as far as 
journalizing is concerned. 
2. Reduces journalizing. 
3. Reduces posting. 


4. Results in smaller-sized journals because there 
are more of them. 


. Possible to employ less experienced bookkeepers 
to operate the journals. 
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Special journals are usually provided for 
buying, selling, cash receipts, and cash pay- 
ments. Transactions that cannot be re- 
corded in the special journals are recorded 
in the ordinary two-column journal. You 
are, therefore, being introduced to four 
special journals in addition to the general 
journal, which you are accustomed to using: 

. Purchases Journal—all charge purchases of 

merchandise only are recorded in it. 
. Sales Journal — all charge sales of merchandise 
only are recorded in it. 

3. Cash Receipts Journal — all cash received is 
entered in this journal. 

. Cash Payments Journal—dall cash paid is 
entered in this journal. 

5. General Journal — all miscellaneous transactions 
which cannot be recorded in the first four journals 
are recorded in this journal. Common transac- 
tions recorded in this journal include: opening 
entries, miscellaneous current entries, correcting 
entries, adjusting entries, and closing entries. 


Illustrated on page 103 are the journals 
which are now being used in place of the one 
journal previously studied. 


. The Purchases Journal is similar to the one 
illustrated on Page 109 of the textbook. 

. The Sales Journal is similar to the one illustrated 
on Page 121 of the textbook. 

3. The Cash Receipts Journal is similar to the one 

illustrated on Page 132 of the textbook. 

. The Cash Payments Journal is similar to the one 
illustrated on Page 146 of the textbook. 

. The General Journal is similar to the one illus- 
trated on Page 161 of the textbook. 


The first part of this assignment calls for 
the recording of the following transactions 
in the journals on page 103. Later, as a 
second part of the assignment, we will post 
from the special journals to the special 
ledgers. 


June 1, 1952. Robert Myers invests $7,000 cash, 
$1,000 in merchandise, a delivery truck 
costing $2,000, supplies costing $50, and 
prepaid insurance costing $50 into the 
operation of a grocery store. 
ANALYSIS: This is a miscellaneous 
transaction and is recorded in the 
general journal. 


Purchased merchandise on account 
from Martin Brothers, $50, Invoice #1 
dated June 1. 

ANALYSIS: This is a charge purchase 
of merchandise to be recorded in the 
purchases journal. 


Purchased merchandise for cash, $100. 
ANALYSIS: This is a cash purchase of 
merchandise to be recorded in the cash 
payments journal. 


Sold merchandise on account to Wilson 
& Company, $75, Sale #1. 

ANALYSIS: This is a charge sale of 
merchandise to be recorded in the sales 
journal. 
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Sold merchandise for cash, $25. 
ANALYSIS: This is a cash sale of mer- 
chandise to be recorded in the cash 
receipts journal. 

Paid Martin Brothers $25 on account. 
ANALYSIS: This represents cash paid 
to a creditor to be recorded in the cash 
payments journal. 

Received $40 on account from Wilson & 
Company. 

ANALYSIS: Cash received from a 
debtor is to be recorded in the cash 
receipts journal. 

Paid cash, $100, clerk’s salary for first 
half of month. 

ANALYSIS: Cash paid for an expense 
is recorded in the cash payments 
journal. 

The proprietor withdrew cash, $50, for 
personal use. 

ANALYSIS: Cash taken by the pro- 
prietor is recorded in the cash payments 
journal. 

Purchased store equipment and paid 
$400 cash. 

ANALYSIS: Cash paid is recorded in 
the cash payments journal. 

The proprietor withdrew merchandise 
costing $75 for his personal use. 
ANALYSIS: A miscellaneous transac- 
tion to be recorded in the general 
journal. 


Note to Student: You have seen typical transactions 
of a business analyzed, and together we have re- 
corded them in the special journals. Following are 
the remaining transactions during the month of June. 
You are to analyze and record them. If necessary, 
look back to similar transactions we have already 
completed. 


26. Sold merchandise on account to John 
Ruffner, $300, Sale #2. 


27. Purchased merchandise on account from 
John Anderson, $150. Invoice #2 dated 
June 27. 


28. Paid electric bill, $20 cash. 


30. Received $100 cash from John Ruffner 
on account. 


30. Paid $50 cash to John Anderson on 
account. 


30. Paid cash $100, clerk’s salary for second 
half of month. 


30. Cash purchases, $400. 
30. Cash sales, $100. 


SPECIAL LEDGERS 


As stated previously, in a larger business 
organization one journal and one ledger 
would be insufficient. You have seen how 
the journal can be divided into special 
journals, and have recorded common trans- 
actions in them, first with my help, and later 
by yourselves. The ledger can be divided 
now, and for the following reasons: 


1. Makes possible the division of work as far as 
posting is concerned. 


(Concluded on page 109) 
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A Co-operative Experience Between 
Advaneed Shorthand and Business 
English Students In Business Letter 
Writing 


by HUGH C. MAXWELL, JR., DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Teachers of utilitarian courses everywhere 
are looking for classroom situations whereby 
their students can apply classroom-acquired 
skills in an actual office atmosphere. At 
the University of Florida business English 
is taught in the Department of English and 
not in the Department of Business Educa- 
tion as in some colleges. We have success- 
fully crossed academic barriers by setting 
up a workable union between business educa- 
tion and business English. 

Many business education teachers com- 
plaisantly admit that their students can 
type 60 words a minute with no more than 
5 per cent of errors. These students can 
take dictation at a rate of 90 words a minute 
and can transcribe the dictation, with 90 
per cent accuracy or better, at a rate of 25 
words a minute or better. How will these 
same students do in an office with fifty type- 
writers clacking and a nervous, perhaps 
critical boss, dictating? 

Business English students in their study 
rooms, amid familiar surroundings, at ease, 
and with their letter-writing problem notes 
from a lecture at hand, do a creditable job 
of composing business letters in the approved 
language—no cliches, no business jargon. 

If these same students were placed at a 
desk in a large office with twenty folders 
containing data, letters, and memoranda, 
and noise all about, could they then begin 
dictating successfully to some distractingly 
cute blonde? Have your students taken dic- 
tation amid noise and confusion? Have 
your students taken dictation from any per- 
son other than yourself? In many offices 
stenographers take dictation not from one 
but from several different men and women. 

In trade publications, in business maga- 
zine editorials, and at businessmen’s panel 
discussions, one often reads and hears this 
valid criticism of educational method—no 
realism, far too much theory. 

About the middle of each term at the 
University of Florida, four seniors in ad- 
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vanced shorthand are sent across the campus 
to each section of business English. A 
different group of students is sent each time 
until the class has rotated several times. 
These “‘stenographers” attend the business 
English classes one hour a week during the 
last six weeks of the term. Two type- 
writers are placed in the English classrooms. 

To keep all students in the business Eng- 
lish class keyed up, the instructor distri- 
butes dictation problems at random, two 
at a time, telling the students that they have 
about three minutes in which to study the 
problem and dictate the letter. In just a few 
minutes this activity is taking place: Two 
“‘stenographers”’ are typing letters, two are 
taking dictation from two business English 
“‘bosses,”’ and two business English students 
are studying problems put into their hands 
by the instructor. 

It is most interesting to watch the other 
students in the class listening to their class- 
mates wrestle out loud with the problems 
and dictate the letters. Teachers should try 
to dictate a letter in an office filled with 
their own colleagues. It is quite an experi- 
ence in concentration. 

The shorthand students get the experi- 
ence of taking dictation from several people 
amid organized confusion and not in the 
usual, quiet, shorthand room. The “steno- 
graphers” also gain the experience of taking 
dictation from “off-the-cuff” letters given 
at varying spurts of speed which is quite 
different from the usual prepared and timed 
stock copy letters that they receive in the 
shorthand class for speed-building purposes. 

The “stenographers” are asked to hand 
in the carbon copies of the letters to the 
business education instructor. These car- 
bon copies are graded on the basis of correct 
letter style, spelling, punctuation, and gen- 
eral neatness under pressure. The short- 
hand students receive credit for attendance 
in their own class when working with busi- 

(Concluded_on“page 109) 
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Guide Marks on 
Letterhead Stationery 


Although a minority of business firms use 
guide marks on their letterhead stationery, 
enough of them do use such marks to make 
it advisable for teachers to acquaint steno- 
graphic and secretarial trainees with the 
general purpose, forms, placements, and 
specific uses of guide marks. Unless students 
are aware of the possible existence of guide 
marks on stationery, they may overlook the 
marks or they may be uncertain about ar- 
ranging letters on that type of stationery. 
Fortunately, it is a simple matter to have 
students place guide marks on their typing 
paper for practice problems. While it would 
be impractical to have students type letters 
using each of the possible guide mark ar- 
rangements, awareness of forms and place- 
ments not actually used in practice prob- 
lems can be gained through bulletin board 
displays of letters typed on letterheads hav- 
ing guide marks with different character- 
istics. 

GENERAL PURPOSE OF GUIDE MARKS. In gen- 
eral, guide marks are used to indicate 


by IROL WHITMORE BALSLEY 
formerly with SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


placement of one or more elements of a 
letter, such as date line, inside address, 
salutation, and subject line. They are very 
important if window envelopes are to be 
used. The marks may indicate a specific 
starting point or merely an area within which 
an element is to be placed. A dot may be 
used to indicate a specific starting point for 
the first line of the inside address. Illustra- 
tion 2 on page 106 shows an area within 
which the inside address is to be placed. 
FORM OF GUIDE MARKS. The form of the 
guide marks varies among firms. Some firms 
use dots, as shown in Illustration 3 on page 
106, to indicate the margins to be used fora 
long, medium, or short letter: each dot in- 
dicates the beginning point of the inside 
address. Other forms used are short, straight 
lines, as shown in Illustration 6 on page 107. 
Still others use corner brackets, as shown in 
Illustration 1 on page 105; and some a com- 
bination of two or more forms, as shown in 
Illustration 7 on page 108. The marks ap- 
pearing on some letterheads are so incon- 


J. R. HENDERSON TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


October 1, 1953 


j. John Smith 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dear Mrs. Smith 


Illustration 1 — Inside address placement indicated by one corner bracket 
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spicuous (dots particularly) that they might 
even be overlooked by a new employee if 
she were not alert to the possibility of their 
existence. 

PLACEMENT OF GUIDE MARKS. The marks 
may be placed so that they are covered by 
typing; they may also be placed so they re- 
main visible but inconspicuous as shown in 
Illustration 5 on page 107. The use of guide 
marks in some instances not only places a 
specific element of the letter but also indi- 
cates the length of line to be used for the 
body of the letter. 


SPECIFIC USES OF GUIDE MARKS. An analy- 
sis of the guide marks used by 24 firms on 
their letterhead stationery revealed that 12 
used the marks for both inside address and 
salutation; 9 for the inside address only: | 
for the salutation and subject line; 1 for in- 
side address and date; and 1 for inside ad- 
dress and subject line. 

The form, placement, and use of the guide 
marks in the illustrations are not the only 
ones used by firms. They are merely typical 
of those employed by firms for their letter- 
head stationery. 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
Purchasing Agent 


i John Smith, Asst. Professor, 


School of Business, 
ndiana University, 
Tew ington, Ind. 


Dear Madam: 


@ 
a 


Louisville 1, Ky. June 23rd, 1953 


Reference emc ef 


Illustration 2 — Inside address placement indicated by four corner brackets 


HARRISON DRUG COMPANY 
23 West-71st Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


oS 
(o) wes. John Smith 
School of Business 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dear Mrs. Smith 


October 1, 1953 


Illustration $ — Margins for letters of different lengths indicated by dots 
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MONTGOMERY PURE OIL COMPANY 
Incorporated 


26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Ga John Smith ‘oy, 


School of Business 
ndiana Univergity 


ie Indiana & 
(= Dear Mrs. Smith 


Illustration 4 — Inside address and salutation (brackets and straight line) 


October 1, 1953 


AMAZING PRODUCTS COMPANY 
North Canton, Ohio 


@ Mre. John Smith 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


oS October 1, 1953 
So, Dear Mre Smith: 


Illustration 5 — Inside address and salutation (dots and straight line) 


JIFFY VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
Eighth and State 
Athens, Ohio 


October 1, 1953 


, 


Mrs. John Smith 
School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dear Mrs. Smith 


Illustration 6 — Inside address and salutation (straight lines only) 
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WEAVER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Boston 6, Mass. 


October 1, 1953 


Mrs. John Smith 
School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 


Illustration 7 — Inside address and salutation (dot and straight line) 


STAR HEATING CORPORATION 


Endicott, N. Y. 


October 1, 1953 


Mrs. John Smith 
School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Illustration 8 — Inside address and date (straight lines) 


LADY ROSE SOAP COMPANY 


105 Jefferson Street 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


October 1, 1953 


Mrs. John Smith 
School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Subject: Accounting Workbooks 


Illustration 9 — Inside address and subject line (dots only) 





JONES, JACKSON & BLOOM 


CHICAGO 7 


Mrs John Smith 
School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 


OC 


October 1, 1963 


Pe,» fa Manuals 
. 


Illustration 10 — Subject line and salutation (dot and straight line) 








A Co-operative Experience— 
Advanced Shorthand and Business English 
(Continued from page 104) 


ness English classes. The business English 
“dictators” are asked to hand in the origi- 
nal letters to their instructors, who in turn, 
grade the thought content of the letters, 
noting especially the choice of words. 

Some twenty problems similar to the one 
illustrated below, are prepared and typed on 
separate 4 x 6 cards. 


To Dictator 


You have two minutes to study the problem below 
and to think of a few phrases to use in your reply. 


Use no cliches, no business jargon — simply “talk” 
to your reader. 





You are the local manager of Bowen, Inc., 2723 Blue 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Before you is a “RUSH” order from the Central 
Stores, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 
for 50 cases of Camels and 50 cases of Piedmonts. 


Credit limits — O.K. 


You can ship Camels at once, but have to get 
Piedmonts from Durham, North Carolina. 


Secondary school teachers trying to de- 
velop a co-operative program of this type 
may face opposition from other departments 
in the school. Do not for one moment think 
that on college campuses you will always 
find admiration, congeniality, and respect 
of one college for another. 

Everywhere one may encounter a con- 
flict between Miss “How” and Mr. “What.” 
However, at the University of Florida, stu- 
dents and instructors alike feel that this 
plan is worth while. 
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Teaching Special Journals 
and Ledgers 
(Continued from page 101) 


. Results in smaller-sized ledgers because there are 
more of them. 


3. Possible to employ less experienced bookkeepers 
to operate these ledgers. 


4. Makes it possible to locate errors more readily. 
5. Makes possible the preparation of a shorter trial 
balance. 


The subdivided ledgers will now include 
a ledger for: 

1. Accounts Receivable — nothing but customer’s 

accounts will be included in this ledger. 

2. Accounts Payable — nothing but creditor’s ac- 
counts will be included in this ledger. 

3. General Ledger — all of the other asset, liability, 
proprietorship, income, and expense accounts will 
be included in this ledger. 

On page 102, the three ledgers of Robert 
Myers are shown. Note that the Accounts 
Receivable Ledger includes accounts for 
Wilson & Company and John Ruffner, and 
is represented by the Accounts Receivable 
Controlling account shown in the general 
ledger in “T”’ form on page 102. 

The accounts payable ledger includes ac- 
counts for Martin Bros. and John Anderson, 
and is represented by the Accounts Payable 
Controlling account in the general ledger. 

You will note that all of the other assets, 
liabilities, proprietorship, income, and ex- 
pense accounts are included in the general 
ledger. Keep in mind the very important 
point that ultimately, after all posting has 
been completed, the trial balance will be 
prepared from the general ledger. 

We will now post the preceding transac- 
tions, going back to the opening investment. 
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Orehids Go to 
Ameriea’s Secretaries 


by MRS. SYLVIA A. BERNs 
DRAKE BUSINESS SCHOO). 
BRONX, NEW YORK 


Reprinted with permission from the February, 


1953, issue of the American Vocational Journal. 


Many laurels are going to the secretary these 
days. Last year marked the first observance 
of National Secretaries Week (June 1-7), 
with a special day (June 4) set aside, by a 
proclamation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

“to honor the 11,000 secretaries, upon 


whose skills, loyalty and efficiency the func-, 


tions of business and government depend.” 

Now secretaryship becomes the newest 
profession, with the title C.P.S. (Certified 
Professional Secretary) awarded to those 
ambitious enough to earn that distinction. 
A pioneering venture sponsored. by the 
National Secretaries Association, the pro- 
gram includes an intensive examination 
given in various centers throughout the 
country. Of the 281 applicants who took the 
test in August, 1951, 62 secretaries received 
the good news that they had successfully 
passed the test and were entitled to write 
C.P.S. after their names. 

TOP BILLING. Most significant perhaps is 
the new role the secretary plays in the 
business office. Her function has changed 
considerably from the mechanical part she 
portrayed_a few years ago. Then her tasks 
were subordinated. She was always at the 
beck and call of a busy employer with his 
perpetual, “Take a letter!”’ Her status was 
confined to that of a recorder of facts. 
Dictation and transcription comprised her 
main‘work; she had little time for anything 
else. Now the “bit player” has been trans- 
formed into the “star,” thanks to new- 
fashioned props. 

NEW TOOLS FOR NEW TIMES. One innovation 
in up-to-date business and professional offices 
consists of the electric typewriter: faster, 
smoother, less” tiringjthan the manual one. 
Most advanced device is the dictating ma- 
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chine. Completed discs of recording are 
given to the secretary, who may transcribe 
at her own convenience. Since dictation 
time is eliminated, more time is available for 
important duties. The secretary now be- 
comes the personal assistant, the junior 
executive of the employer. 

Paradoxically, these new mechanisms have 
“‘demechanized”’ the secretary’s work, given 
her more assurance and a greater feeling of 
self-esteem. Because of the occasions af- 
forded in doing more creative work, in 
assuming new tasks, she finds additional 
scope for self-expression, and in the process 
has become a better adjusted individual. 

During a recent nation-wide mental atti- 
tude study conducted by Otto Von Mering, 
Jr., research authority from Harvard Univer- 
sity, Doris Dean, a 22-year-old secretary toa 
New York physician, was chosen “best 
adjusted secretary.” 

Declared Mr. Mering: ‘““The modern secre- 
tary owes her improved mental balance and 
increased efficiency to technological changes 
in the office and emotional attitude changes 
in the boss.” Miss Dean attributes the 
satisfaction in her work to the fact that both 
she and her employer recognize that each is 
an important person, which helps them reach 
a goal needed for success in any business, 
that of ego-recognition. Both tend to be 
contented by this ideal office situation. 

DIRECT AND MACHINE DICTATION. More and 
more young people are learning both short- 
hand and machine transcription as part of 
their training program. They realize that 
they may soon be working for an enter- 
prising employer, and that a dictating ma- 
chine will represent part of the office equip- 
ment. By becoming familiar with a few 
simple processes of the dictating and tran- 
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scription machines, the smart secretary 
lerives innumerable benefits. Regardless of 
voluminous work, the dictating machine 
simplifies office routine. 


This does not mean, however, that direct 
dictation is obsolete. A knowledge of short- 
hand is indispensable. Typewriting does not 
supplant handwriting; neither does machine 
dictation displace stenography. Instead, 
these subjects complement and supplement 
each other. In most progressive offices direct 
dictation is given alternately with machine 
dictation. Expertness in a multiplicity of 
skills promotes the efficiency of the modern 
secretary. 


SECRETARIES ARE POPULAR. Never have 
there been so many opportunities for those 
adept in commercial knowledge as the 
present time. According to the Associated 
Press, the most sought-after and desperately 
needed person in the United States is the 
secretary. Charles Sawyer, United States 
Secretary of Commerce, made the statement 
recently that “the current shortage of skilled 
office workers in the United States has be- 
come a matter of serious concern throughout 
the business community.” In a news| release 
from the Office of the Secretary of Labor, 
Maurice Tobin, a 10 per cent nation-wide 
increase in the shortage of clerical help since 
1950 is noted. A plan to set up pilot stations 
in key cities as training centers is being put 
into operation. ‘To meet demands, Civil 
Service has been forced to lower speed 
standards and has permitted the Secretary 
of Defense and Secretary of State to recruit 
their own personnel. Large industrial firms 
and companies (like the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company) are using persuasive 
methods in offering health benefits, bonuses, 
lucrative salaries, and long vacations to 
attract office personnel. A perusal of the 
want ads in any newspaper proves conclu- 
sively that the demand for clerical help is far 
greater than the supply. 


ADVANTAGES. No wonder vocational coun- 
selors are stressing the practicability and 
advisability of learning stenography and 
typewriting. Secretarial facility will give one 
employability anywhere in the United 
States, or any country in which one knows 
the language and customs. Secretaries are 
needed in practically every type of enter- 
prise: the arts, sciences, professions, federal, 
state and city government. With such 
numerous fields from which to choose, young 
men and women with varied interests and 
ambitions can, by following their inclina- 
tions, find a suitable spot for themselves. 
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The home-loving can find a position near by; 
the adventurous can aim for a job abroad. 


There are no limits to the possibilities of 
secretarial work in presenting a chance for 
demonstrating qualities and abilities. Secre- 
taries have the advantage of meeting new 
and interesting people, of having a job that 
is varied and stimulating. Being entrusted 
with confidential matters and coming into 
contact with leaders in business and pro- 
fessional life, the discerning secretary pos- 
sesses a splendid opportunity for improving 
her mental capacities, and enriching her 
wisdom. 


At one time “secretarial know-how” was 


emphasized as the open“sesame to other 
goals. 


“Learn shorthand and typewriting,” young 
people were advised, “and you will thereby 
obtain an entry into a job which will finally 
lead to your main ambition.” That is still 
true today, but with new success factors 


added. 


Countless famous people could be cited to 
illustrate the fact that top executives, 
bankers, government officials, and business 
owners started their careers as secretaries. 


However, many young men and women 
are finding the vocation of secretary in itself 
so satisfying and rewarding that their am- 
bition becomes crystallized in remaining a 
successful secretary. They appreciate the 
fact that the position of secretary denotes 
honor and prestige; that it is now the 
newest profession, that a special Secretary 
Day has been set aside to dignify them, that 
the concept of the term Secretary is one of 
importance. 


No longer is the secretary the “power 
behind the throne” of many famous execu- 
tives; she now shares the limelight as a 
junior executive. 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN. 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that’ are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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By J. H. \ + 4th Edition 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Fifteen years ago Dr. J. H. Dodd listened to the criticisms that caused economics to become so 
unpopular that it almost disappeared from the high school curriculum. The complaints were that 
economics, as taught, was too technical. 


Dr. Dodd, a former high school teacher, therefore wrote a book that was packed full of fundamental 
economic principles, interestingly written, nontechnically presented, and attractively illustrated. 
The new fourth edition takes another step forward. The vital subject of economics is presented in 
a vivid manner that will appeal to students and administrators who want to understand the American 
philosophy of economics and the system under which we live. If every student could study this 
book, we would have a better economic society in this generation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Tri-State Meeting 

The Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its fall meeting on No- 
vember 6 and 7 at the Robert Morris School 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Gamma chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon will 
sponsor a dinner on Friday evening in the 
William Penn Hotel. G. D. Dixon, manager 
of the Pittsburgh Employment Office, Alu- 
minum Company of America, will be the 
guest speaker. 

On Saturday morning there will be sec- 
tion meetings on shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and office machines. 

The present officers of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Education Association are: president, 
Ward C. Elliott, Elliott School of Business, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; first vice-presi- 
dent, Wilberda Hodel, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; second vice-pres- 
ident, Leonard J. Liguori, Stowe Township 
High School, McKees Rocks, Pennsylvania; 
secretary, Rosemarie E. Scavariel, Robinson 
Township High School, Moon Run, Penn- 
sylvania; and treasurer, Tobias F. Santarelli, 
Baldwin Township High School, Pittsburgh. 
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Directors are: Raymond W. Morgan, 
Johnstown High School; George W. Ander- 
son, University of Pittsburgh; Frank F. 
Sanders, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Mildred 
H. Hiehle, Parkersburg High School; and 
Alexander I. Hartman, Robert Morris 
School. 


Bliss College Reorganized 


In the college’s 54th annual announce- 
ment, the new bulletin of Bliss College, 
Columbus, Ohio, lists the following new ad- 
ministrative officers: Stephen T. McFadyen, 
president and general manager; John Wesley 
Griffin, vice-president, director of athletics, 
employment and welfare departments; and 
Gerald Wickham, secretary and treasurer. 
The two latter officers acquired the interest 
of the late A. McFadyen. 


Bliss College is one of the largest and 
most widely known technical colleges of 
business in the Middle West and has been 
in continuous existence since 1899. It was 
chartered under the laws of the state of 
Ohio to confer degrees. This college offers 
eleven courses in its School of Business, 
five courses in its Junior College of Com- 
merce, and one degree course, leading to a 
Bachelor of Commerce degree, in its Senior 
College of Commerce. All three depart- 
ments of the college are so co-ordinated that 
the credits earned in one department may 
be applied in another. Annual commence- 
ment exercises are held for the graduates of 
the Junior and Senior College of Commerce 
divisions. 








Messrs. Wickham, McFadyen, Griffin 





Joint Committee on Research 


Business education throughout the nation 
is now being served by a special joint com- 
mittee on research in business education. 
The real purpose of the committee is to co- 
ordinate and integrate the rather extensive 
research in the field. 

Three national organizations interested 
in research in business education are spon- 
soring the committee: Delta Pi Epsilon, the 
United Business Education Association, and 
the National Association of Business Teach- 
er-Training Institutions. ‘The foundations 
were laid in 1951 under the leadership of Dr. 
Herman Enterline, president of the Research 
Foundation of U.B.E.A., and Dr. M. Her- 
bert Freeman and Dr. John Trytten, presi- 
dents respectively of D.P.E. and N.A.B.T. 
T.I. 

In November, 1952, the chosen repre- 
sentatives of the sponsors met at Columbus, 
Ohio, and perfected organization of the com- 
mittee and of the various projects now un- 
der way. The present personnel of the com- 
mittee is as follows: 


Representing N.A.B.T.T.I. 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, lowa State 
Teachers College, chairman of com- 
mittee 
John M. Trytten, University of Mich- 
igan 


Dr. 


Representing D.P.E. 

. Herbert A. Tonne, New York Univer- 
sity 

. Albert C. Fries, University of South- 
ern California 

Representing U.B.E.A. 

. Fred C. Archer, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 

State Teachers College 


Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State 
College 


Dr. 


This committee essentially is a planning 
committee that identifies major needs for 
co-ordinating, integrating, collecting, and 
disseminating research information in busi- 
ness education. It then proceeds to set the 
wheels in motion for “‘getting the job done” 
through setting up a special subcommittee 
to specifically guide each task through to 
the end. 

Illustrative of major projects already un- 
der way are the following: 

1. Bulletin of Needed Research in Business Education. 

Information is being collected, sorted, and classi- 


fied under the guidance of Dr. John M. Trytten, 
University of Michigan. When completed, it 


will be made available to research centers a: 
research students everywhere. 


. Inventory of Current Research in Business Ed: 
cation. Dr. Charles Hicks, Ohio State Universit», 
has taken on responsibility for this project an: 
already reports that Dr. Elvin Eyster, Indian. 
University, will have available for publication 
in 1954 an inventory of all research complete 
from 1948 to 1953. This brings up to date the 
series of previous summaries completed at Indi- 
ana University and published through Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 


. Abstracts of Research Studies. Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Fresno State College, is responsible for the im- 
portant task of abstracting all studies completed 
in 1952. This is a Delta Pi Epsilon project and is 
intended to start a new series of abstracts that will 
be continued in the future. All abstracts for 
1952 are now completed, and publication policies 
probably will be annouriced soon by D.P.E. 


. Report of Research Findings in Business Educa- 
tion (for the classroom teacher). Dr. Fred Arch- 
er, St. Cloud State Teachers College, Minne- 
sota, is in charge of this project. His aims are 
twofold: first, to get into the hands of business 
teachers immediately brief summary statements 
of what past research has shown in various sub- 
ject areas; and secondly, to see thereafter that 
annual interpretations are made for the class- 
room teachers. The first brief summary state- 
ments will be made available through the U.B. 
E.A. Forum and through reprints distributed by 
various state departments and other interested 
associations and colleges. The U.B.E.A. National 
Council already has approved the issuance there- 
after of an annual yearbook, bulletin, or such 
other report as will best serve the second goal. 


Working with Dr. Archer in compiling the brief 
summary statements for immediate release are 
the following business educators: 
Dr. Virgil Herring, Ball State Teachers College 
(Bookkeeping) 
Dr. Harves Rahe, Southern Illinois University 
(Typewriting) 
Dr. Ruth Anderson, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity (Shorthand) 
Dr. Elizabeth Van Derveer, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Clerical Skills) 
Dr. Christine Stroop, Austin Peay State Col- 
lege (Secretarial and Bookkeeping) 


. Sources of Funds for Research Purposes. Dr. 
Charles Hicks, Ohio State University, has col- 
lected and analyzed information about avail- 
ability of funds for special large-scale research 
projects. As a result, the joint committee for co- 
ordination and integration of research in busi- 
ness education is now investigating the feasi- 
bility of two types of special pilot studies in se- 
lected schools throughout the nation. 


. Research Through the U. S. Office of Education. 
The use of facilities of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in accumulating research data peculiarly 
within its power is being explored by B. Frank 
Kyker of that office. Already he has consulted 
many leaders in the field and has arrived at con- 
clusions relative to research most needed. 


It should be observed that this Joint Com- 
mittee for Co-ordination and Integration of 
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esearch in Business Education is function- 
ing in the interests of all business education 
without any restrictions as to organizations, 
associations, institutions, or subject matter. 
[t is neither engaged in research nor in the 
publication of research findings. Rather, its 
purpose is to help co-ordinate and to help 
make more effective the plans and work of all 
individuals and groups engaged in research 
in business education. 

Individuals, institutions, and organiza- 
tion representatives interested in business 
education who have suggestions of potential 
value in the work of this committee are in- 
vited to get in touch with its chairman, 
Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. It is the function 
of this committee to help solve major needs 
in the area of research in business educa- 
tion through seeing that the nation’s avail- 
able research facilities and abilities are used 
as effectively as possible and also to help 
implement the practical applications of the 
research findings. 








Hazel Flood Completes Doctorate 


Hazel A. Flood, State 
Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minnesota, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by 
the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, in 
June, 1953. The title of 
her dissertation was 
“Some Factors Involved 
in Learning Shorthand— 
Analysis-of the Learning 
Load in Two Systems of 
Shorthand.” 

Dr. Flood, who re- 
ceived her Master’s de- 
gree at the University of 
Nebraska, has had eleven years’ teaching 
experience in the high schools of Nebraska 
and three years’ teaching experience in pri- 
vate business colleges. In 1947, Dr. Flood ac- 
cepted the position of associate professor of 
business education at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato. Dr. Flood has written nu- 
merous articles for professional magazines. 





Hazel Flood 


Herndon Completes Doctorate 


At the close of the 
1953 summer session at 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, 
Frank M. Herndon, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, 
University, was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education. His major 
fields were business ed- 
ucation, teacher educa- 
tion, and school admin- 
istration. The title of 
his dissertation was “A 
Study of Supervisory 
Services for Business 
Education as Rendered 
by Departments of Education in Twelve 
Southern States.” 

For several years Dr. Herndon was head 
of the Department of Business Education, 
Sidney Lanier High School, Montgomery, 
Alabama. Since 1947, he has been a member 
of the faculty of the School of Commerce, 
University of Mississippi. 
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Frank Herndon 


E.B.T.A. Convention Notes 


“Business and Education Work Together” 
will be the theme of the 57th annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, to be held April 15-17, 1954, at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The convention arrangements and other 
association activities are now being planned 
by the officers and other Executive Board 
members. Assisting the Executive Board 
are the following committee chairmen: Pro- 
gram Director William M. Polishook, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia; Program Di- 
rector Marion G. Coleman, Temple Univer- 
sity; Membership Chairman LeRoy A. 
Brendel, Beverly High School, Beverly 
Massachusetts; Co-Chairman of Local Com- 
mittees Harold E. Cowan, High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, and Sanford L. 
Fisher, Fisher Junior College, Boston; Pub- 
lic Relations Chairman Joseph Gruber, act- 
ing director of business education, New 
York City Schools. 





Bibliography of Office Practice Plans; 


Cincinnati 2 





New-Rochelle, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMS OF OFFICE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURES 


This 16-page booklet, which is available free, includes the following parts: Part I, Suggested Programs for Integrated 
Office Practice; Part II, Outlines and Suggested Materials for Programs of Office Practice and Procedures; Part III, 
Part IV, Materials for Office Practice and Related Training. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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— FILING 


PRACTICE OUTFIT 


THAT CORRELATES 
WITH ANY ONE 

OF THESE THREE 
BOOKS: 
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BUSINESS 
FILING 


By Bassett 
Agnew 





If you teach a separate course in filing, you 
may use BUSINESS FILING with the Prac- 
tice Outfit. If you are offering a course in 
secretarial practice, or in clerical practice, 
you may use either of the basic books, 
SECRETARIAL SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE or 
CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE, and use 

OFFICE PRACTICE the Practice Outfit. Each of these basic 
By Loso textbooks in office practice contains the 
Agnew necessary instructional material on filing. 


The Practice Outfit for BUSINESS FILING 
contains all necessary materials including 
index cards, correspondence, interoffice 
communications, cross-index sheets, fold- 


CLERICAL OFFICE ers, tabs, and all other realistic materials 


PRACTICE needed for a complete course in filing. 


By Loso You will be surprised at the reasonable 


Agnew price. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Pi Omega Pi Installs Three New Chapters 


Gamma Sigma Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
national business education fraternity, was 
installed on May 23, 1953, at Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California, by Frances 
Botsford, a past national president of Pi 
Omega .Pi. Mrs. Helen Rohrer, assistant 
professor of business education, is sponsor. 

Pi Omega Pi’s 91st chapter, Gamma Tau, 
was installed by Miss Botsford on June 11, 
1953, at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Members of the Alpha Tau chap- 
ter at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia assisted with the installation. 

The Gamma Upsilon chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi was installed on July 25, 1953, at Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by 
George A. Wagoner, past national president 
of Pi Omega Pi and head of the Department 


of Business Education and Office Adminis- 
tration at the University of Tennessee. 

Martha Sawyer of Mayfield, Kentucky, 
was named president of Gamma Upsilon 
chapter. The other officers are: vice-presi- 
dent, Lacy Joiner of Cadia, Kentucky; sec- 
retary, Ann Perry of Murray, Kentucky; 
treasurer, Nell Mabry of Cunningham, Ken- 
tucky; historian, Martha Aldridge of Gracey, 
Kentucky; and sponsor, Professor Thomas 
B. Hogancamp, head of the Department of 
Commerce, Murray State College. 

Other charter members are Carolyn Car- 
ter of Mayfield, Kentucky; Claydean David- 
son, also of Mayfield; Charles W. Farris of 
Murray; Ina Ruth McElwain of Owensboro, 
Kentucky; and Roy D. Etheridge of Grants- 
burg, Illinois. 





Gamma Upsilon Chapter, Pi Omega Pi, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 








THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


As a service to our readers, we call attention to an outstanding new booklet that 
should be read by every school administrator, business teacher, and social studies 
teacher. It should be made available for wide reading for all students. This is a 96- 
page booklet, beautifully illustrated in color. It tells briefly, but graphically and 
accurately, this story: (1) How Americans started out to make a living; (2) How the 
Americans won the highest standard of living; (3) How some American accomplish- 
ments compare with those of other countries; (4) How Americans share the national 
income; (5) Why the American system has worked so well; and (6) What our Amer- 
ican goals are—and how we can reach them. 


Single copies will be sent for $1.00 paid in advance to Row, Peterson & Com- 
pany either at Evanston, Illinois, or White Plains, New York. 
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uo AN EASY WAYTO ON 
~ IMPROVE THE PENMANSHIP OF | 
ALL YOUR STUDENTS 





Applied 
Penmanship 


By Luther H. Lyon 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is not a system but a method of improving 
penmanship. Both arm and finger movement are advocated. Be- 
cause students tend to write handwriting exercises with one set 
of standards and write other work with another set of standards, 
a pattern of handwriting exercises has been developed which re- 
guires the student to apply his newly gained skills to forms and 
problems which involve writing without lines, writing in spaces 
that are not of standard height, writing on lines that are a little 
short for the material, and planning arrangement of handwritten 
material. The exercises have been chosen for their functional 
value in teaching handwriting and for their motivational effect. 


W 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas2 
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Condon Heads New Department at Illinois 
Dr. Arnold Condon 


has been named head of 
the new Business Edu- 
cation Department of 
the College of Com- 
merce and Business Ad- 
ministration of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. Dr. Condon, who 
received his Master’s de- 
gree from Columbia Uni- 
versity and his Doctor’s 
degree from New York 
University, has taught 
in the high schools of 
Illinois and has been a 
summer session instruc- 
tor at Northwestern University, Evanston. 

The new Department offers the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Commercial Teaching 
and a Bachelor of Science Degree in Secre- 
tarial Training. A flexible graduate pro- 
gram for business teachers is also available. 
The major and minor may be taken either in 
the College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration or in the College of Education. 

Two new staff members in the new De- 
partment are: Arthur Allee, who has been 











Dr. Condon 


teaching at the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, will supervise student teaching, and 
Floyd Crank, who is completing his doctor- 
ate at Northwestern University, will teach 
typewriting. 

For information regarding the programs 
write to Dr. Arnold C. Condon, Department 
of Business Education, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 


William B. Curtis 


William B. Curtis, 69, retired Atlantic 
City High School business teacher, died at 
Atlantic City Hospital. He was a pioneer in 
the field of business education. He began his 
teaching career as vice-principal of the High 
School at Shortsville, New York, and later 
became principal of the High School at 
Alexander, New York. He went to the At- 
lantic City School System in 1914. He was 
active in educational and civic affairs and 
was a member of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association, the New Jersey Sec- 
ondary School Teachers Association, and 
the Atlantic City High School Commercial 
Teachers Association. 





PROJECTS 
IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 
A TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOK 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an illustrated 
textbook-workbook combined. It contains a series of 
six projects as shown in the column at the left. These 
projects provide a variety of activities involving clerical 
duties — the handling of a variety of records and forms 
for different clerical activities in six distinctly different 
types of businesses. 

The projects provide training for such clerical duties as 
taking stock; preparing cash register tallies, reports of 
past due accounts, alphabetic and numeric indexes, and 
daily and periodic summary sheets for salesmen; 
handling complaints and making adjustments; and 
figuring commissions. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


cts 


. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 


. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 

. The Velvet Varnish Co. 
(Varnish Manufacturer) 


. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
(Industrial Life Insurance Agency) 


. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 


. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 
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IS ON THE MOVE UP 


Setting New Patterns 
Setting New Standards 
Setting New Reeords 


Reaching New Heights 
of Popularity 





Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is on the move again. We offer you an en- 
tirely new book with a new pattern, new lesson plan, new drills, and new types of 
problems. Of course, we have kept some of the features that have made 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING so popular, but you will get several pleasant surprises 
when you see the new features that have been introduced. 


For the last twenty-five years 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has steadily and 
rapidly grown in popularity until it is now used in more schools than all competing 
textbooks combined. Since the publication of the new sixth edition, many addi- 
tional schools have already introduced it. Its popularity is rapidly moving forward Alreadygpte 
once again. Mississiffba: 


You will be especially pleased with the simplified lesson plan and the simplified 
skill plan. Each lesson has fewer parts that are easier to follow. The skill pattern 
throughout the book involves essentially (1) exploration, which involves reaching 
out on new materials, or getting familiar with new material; (2) skill building, 
which means leveling off, consolidating, or developing mastery; (3) control, 
which involves problems and production at a high accuracy level. 


Before you start your next class, you will want to examine this book carefully. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 





) lL ypewriting 
6 Edition 
VARD AGAIN 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 
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How Important Is the First Class Meeting? 


(Submitted by Mrs. Oline Peck 
Nashville Agricultural and Normal Institute 
Madison College, Tennessee) 


Jim stalked into the classroom, threw 
down his books, and looked around. What 
did he see? Just an ordinary classroom with 
chair desks, a clean blackboard, a bulletin 
board with nothing much on it—just what 
was this class anyway? Oh, yes! Secretar- 
ial practice. “I wonder just what that in- 
cludes,” mused Jim, and as he sat dreaming 
about the time he would go out and look for 
his new job, the teacher came in. 

“Hello, everyone. I do hope you won’t 
mind this awful room, but we can learn 
from our book what. the proper surround- 
ings should be. I just haven’t had time to 
fix it up. You know, being a teacher gets to 
be so boring, never any changes—the same 
thing every day. But then I guess ] shouldn’t 
complain. 

“Today, our first day, we want to get ac- 

‘quainted. I am Miss Nipintuck. Now let 
us go around the class. No, here is a piece 
of paper. Write your name on it for me. 

“We are using the book, How to Become 
An Efficient Office Worker. I haven’t had 
time to examine it, but let’s begin by reading 
the first chapter on ‘Developing Your Per- 
sonality.’ ” 

This disorganized chatter continued for 
the rest of the period. The students gazed 
absentmindedly from one to another waiting 
for the bell. Let us hope things changed as 
the days passed, but did they? 

Jim rode a bus home in the afternoon and 
ran into a former classmate who had moved 
into another part of the city. “Hi, Jim,” 
Bill greeted him. “‘How’s everything? Sure 
wish you had been with me today in our 
clerical practice class. It made me wish I 
were through school and ready to enter a 
real office. Sit down and let me tell you 
about it.” 

Then Bill went into an enthusiastic de- 
scription of his clerical practice class. The 
classroom caught his eye the minute he had 
entered and he wondered if he had gotten 
into a large office by mistake. Different of- 
fice machines were in view—typewriters, 
calculators, adding machines, duplicators, 
and a couple of files. The bulletin boards— 
how exciting they looked, and even the black- 
board had information neatly written on it. 

At exactly two o'clock a crisp, interesting 
looking person entered the room and ad- 
dressed the class: “I’m happy to see each 
of you. Iam Miss Brown, I want to intro- 
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duce to you our office, the laboratory for 
this class. I know you will like exploring 
and working here. As manager there are 
certain things I expect. First, promptness. 
A bonus will be paid you for being at work 
promptly every day. You will be paid for 
your work here by check. These checks 
will be used as a part of your grade. The 
work is divided into units and I shall assign 
you to your unit and will describe the re- 
quirements of each unit. This procedure 
will give you a chance to learn about each 
department of our office. Today let us ex- 
plore the office, examine the machines, and 
become acquainted with one another. I 
have pins and slips with which we can pin 
our names on our collars or coats. This pro- 
cedure will make it unnecessary to ask each 
other his name.” 

Thus, off to a good start, this teacher has 
aroused student interest. With this type of 
course it is difficult to say just what method 
is used. I believe a combination of several 
is used. Surely, Miss Brown has developed 
student interest by using visual aids, ex- 
cellent classroom conditions, and right tim- 
ing. 


Let us consider for a moment the purposes 
of the two teachers—Miss Nipintuck and 
Miss Brown. Miss Nipintuck failed: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


This may sound exaggerated, but I am 
sure there are many teachers who act as 
Miss Nipintuck did. It is difficult for every 
teacher, because of particular binding cir- 
cumstances, to change a classroom into a 
would-be office. I know, as | have a nearly 
impossible situation. But one can go all out 
with what he has and make it attractive to 
the would-be office worker. Students like 
mystery, something different and a sense of 
being held responsible for a certain amount 
of work. I would suggest to Miss Nipin- 
tuck to: 

(1) First of all, make a self-analysis of 
herself. If teaching is a bore and can- 
not be changed, then by all means 
change professions. 


To have a purpose for her teaching. 


To have a personal interest and en- 
thusiasm for her special subject. 


To provide an interest for the stu- 
dents. 


To prepare the first day’s assignment. 
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(2) Know what you are going to present 
to the class and when. 

(3) Make the physical environment as 
attractive as possible. 


Miss Brown seemed to have a perfect set- 
up. But did she? Perhaps she had the same 
background as did Miss Nipintuck, but she 
used her initiative and some hard work— 
and perhaps she had to use some powerful 
persuasiveness. Some teachers are fortu- 
nate to be able to run their own show, but 
others have to confirm to established ideas. 








Patterson Named Head 


Maxine L. Patterson 
returned this fall to the 
J. B. Stetson University 
School of Business, De- 
Land, Florida, as asso- 
ciate professor and head 
of the Secretarial and 
Business Education De- 
partment. Miss Patter- 
son received her Bach- 
elor’s degree from Mary 
Washington College of 
the University of Vir- 
ginia and her Master’s 
degree from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

During the past year 
Miss Patterson taught at Colorado A. and 
M. College, Ft. Collins. She is a member of 
the United Business Education Association, 
Southern Business Education Association, 
Florida Business Education Association, and 
National Office Management Association. 


Maxine Patterson 


Cleveland Area Meeting 


The Cleveland Area Business Teachers 
Association will hold its annual fall meeting 
in the Mather Room of the Allerton Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on November 14, 1953, 
12:30 P.M., with Mrs. Willia Brownfield, 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, presiding. 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses 
in business education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be the 
speaker. He will speak on the topic, “Great 
Teachers I Have Known.” 

An invitation to attend this luncheon is 
extended to everyone interested in business 
education. Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Miss Mildred C. Sie- 
fert, Cuyahoga Heights School, 4820 East 
71st Street, Cleveland 25, Ohio. Price of the 
luncheon, including tax and tip, is $2.00. 
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Binnion Completes Doctorate 


John E. _ Binnion, 
Southwestern State Col- 
lege, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa, was awared the 
Doctor of Education de- 
gree by Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. 
The title of his disserta- 
tion was “‘An Investiga- 
tion of Furniture and 
Equipment Standards 
for Business Education 
Classrooms.” 

Dr. Binnion received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of 
Texas, Austin, and his 
Master’s degree from Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. He taught in the 
Kansas Public Schools and Highlands Uni- 
versity before accepting his present position 
as associate professor of business education 
at Southwestern State College. 











Dr. Binnion 


Husson Authorized to Confer Degrees 


President Chesley H. Husson of Husson 
College, Bangor, Maine, announced the 
passage of a bill recently by the Maine leg- 
islature that provides Husson College with 
the authority to confer the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in four areas of study ; namely, 
accounting, business administration, sec- 
retarial science, and business education, 
the latter for teachers of business subjects 
in secondary schools. Thus, Husson Col- 
lege becomes the first collegiate school of 
business in the state of Maine in which the 
Bachelor of Science in Accounting degree 
may be earned, according to Mr. Husson. 

Mr. Husson also states that his college 
was awarded additional honors when a com- 
munication was received from the National 
Accreditation Authority for Private Busi- 
ness Schools, Incorporated, announcing that 
Husson College had met the requirements 
for accreditation. 





Prognosis, Guidance, and 
Placement in Business Education 
by Dame, Brinkman, and Weaver 


A 216-page, cloth-bound textbook designed for teacher- 
training purposes in courses commonly called “Problems 
in Business Education.” It is also a book that every 
teacher will want in his private library. Single copies will 
be sent, postpaid, for a cash remittance of $2.00. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. — Cincinnati 2 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Michigan High School Makes Survey 


A follow-up study of co-operative office 
occupations trainees had never been made 
in the Saginaw Public School System. The 
school administration decided that a follow- 
up study of this type would be a worth- 
while project and appointed Mildred L. 
Anderson, office occupations co-ordinator, 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, to con- 
duct the survey. A questionnaire was de- 
vised for a follow-up study of the co- 
operative office training graduates of Sagi- 
naw High School for the years 1948-1951, 
inclusive. 

The purpose of the survey was: (1) to 
determine the present occupational status of 
the co-operative office. training graduates of 
Saginaw High School for the years 1948 
through 1951; (2) to determine how satisfied 
former graduates were with their present 
positions; (3) to discover the length of time 
graduates spent on their first jobs and other 
jobs thereafter; (4) to discover whether 


graduates continued in the same area of 
work for which they had been prepared under 
a co-operative training program; (5) to dis- 
cover some of the reasons graduates change 
jobs and job locations; (6) to learn the per- 
centage of graduates who continued their 
education or took additional specialized 
training; (7) to determine the degree of 
value of co-operative training before and 
after graduation; (8) to discover some of the 
reasons for leaving positions; and (9) to dis- 
cover some of the values graduates received 
from co-operative training. 

One hundred questionnaires were mailed 
to graduates and 72 of them were returned, 
making a return of 72 per cent. The 72 ques- 
tionnaires returned represented 25 replies 
from the class of 1948, 8 replies from the 
class of 1949, 14 replies from the class of 
1950, and 25 replies from the class of 1951. 

Some of the findings of the survey are 
shown in the tables that follow. 


TABLE I 


PRESENT OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
OF CO-OPERATIVE OFFICE TRAINING GRADUATES 
1948 THROUGH 1951 


QUESTION NO. 1—What is your present employment status? 


Full- 


Time 


Part- 
Time 


Year Marital Status 
Graduated M 


House- 


Wife 


Self- Unem- 


Employed ployed Total 





1948 15 2 

1949 & 1 

1950 13 0 

1951 20 1 
Total 53 4 
73.61% 


5.55% 


1 1 6 25 
8 

14 

25 


72 


1.38% 2.80% 16.66%  100.00% 


TABLE II 
POSITIONS HELD BY CO-OPERATIVE. OFFICE TRAINING GRADUATES 
QUESTION NO. 2—What position do you hold? 


Book- 
keeper 


Office 


Total Cashier Mach. 


Office 


Clerical 


Recep- 
tionist Secretary 


Stenog- 


rapher Other 





18 

6 
13 
21 


58 


0 3 4 
1 1 
4 2 
3 2 


19 2 11 9 


100.00% 10.34% 5.18% 3.44% 32.78% 3.44% 18.97% 15.51% 10.34% 
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TABLE III 
REASONS FOR LEAVING OR 


TABLE V 


VALUE OF CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING 
CHANGING JOBS WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


QUESTION NO. 3—If you left any full-time QUESTION NO. 5—Of what value at the time 
jobs, would you be willing to check yourreason you were in high school and working on a part- 


























or reasons below? time job was the co-operative training that you 
No. Per Cent received? 
Offered better job........ 25 36.76% o Cumula- 
Seas ¢ . er tive 
oe Glass an wee wks 1k 19.11 Ne, Gar fete 
ee 11.77 
Moved.. ~~ 7 10.29 Of Extreme Value 27 «=6639.18% 39.18% 
Disliked type af wank. rs ¢ 6 8.83 Of Definite Value 25 36.23 75.36 
Laid off... aD 2 3 4.41 Of Some Value 12 17.89 92.75 
Needed y ee oe ae P) 2 95 Of Little Value 5 7.25 100.00 
Disliked fellow workers... 1 1.47 Ot No Value . y 
Illness Sh eee ok te ee : 1 1.47 Total 69 100.00 — 
Went to college.......... 1 1.47 
No opportunity for ad- 
SE ee 1 1.47 


. ye RR eee ae: 


TABLE IV 
LENGTH OF TIME GRADUATES SPENT ON FIRST JOB 


QUESTION NO. 4—List the jobs that you have held 
since graduating from Saginaw High School. 








| | | | 


i 


\| Office | 
Time Clerical | Stenographic || Bookkeeper || Typist || Cashier Total 


















50 | 50 | 


| 48 | 49 | 50! 51 || 48 +49 | 50 51\| 48 | 50 48 | 





51 9| 50 
ain io. 


(o>) 


(8.57%) 
(7.14%) 
(12.86%) 
Lyr-1% yrs. ||3 | 2 1 1 i | iia} 5 ii | || 14 (20.00%) 


| 
| 5 
| 
to 6 mo. 43 ja | {1 | | i 


or 








6-9 mo. \| | 1 1 | 





9 mo.-1 yr. 








| 1 9 (12.86%) 


(24.28%) 
| 1990 | 1 10 (14.29%) 


| | — - - 
Total a | 70 (100.00%) 


14 yrs.-2 yrs. || 3 | 14 












w 
_ 
_ 
— 
~ 


| 
3-4 yrs. & over || 2* | 2*** s\¢ 

















2 yrs.3 yrs. ||1 | 1 2 |6** || 1 2 | 
| | 
| 





*Worked four summers while enrolled in college work during year. 
**Five persons are still employed in these positions. 
***One person is still employed in this position. 
****Certified public accountant. 
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TABLE VI 


VALUE OF CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING 
AFTER GRADUATION 


QUESTION NO. 6—Of what value in your 
present position is this co-operative training? 
Cumula- 
tive 
Per Cent 
32.25% 
59.66 
77.41 
95.16 
100.00 


Per 
Cent 
32.25% 

27.41 
17.75 
17.75 

4.84 


No. 
Of Extreme Value 20 
Of Definite Value 17 
Of Some Value 11 
Of Little Value ll 
Of No Value 3 


Total 62 





100.00% — 


A tabulation of all the information shown 
in the tables indicates that: 


1. Graduates have remained in the same 
area for which they have been trained. 


2. A large majority of all graduates are 
now employed on a full-time basis. 

. The majority of graduates are em- 
ployed in the general office clerical 
field. 

. All of the graduates that replied are 
satisfied with their present positions. 


. The two main reasons for leaving jobs 
were: offered better job, and maternity 
and marriage. 


. The majority of workers stayed at 
least two years on the first job. 


. Few graduates received additional 
training after graduation. If so, it was 
along the business line. 

. All graduates recognized the value of 
co-operative training in high school and 
on their present job. 


As a result of the survey the following 
recommendations were made: 


(1) There seems to be every indication 
that the co-operative office occupations pro- 
gram is valuable to the students while they 
are in school and after they have graduated. 
It is recommended, therefore, that the pro- 
gram be given greater emphasis, become 
integrated within the regular school program, 


and be recognized by both teachers and ad- 
ministrators, rather than remain a specia 
program of its own. 

(2) The related course of study should b: 
influenced by the findings of the follow-up 
study. School instruction seems to hav: 
fallen behind the current business practices 
of the community. Instruction should b« 
geared to include some of the following 
practice in typing figures, greater emphasis 
on typing accuracy rather than typing speed, 
more business mathematics in the last few 
months of school training, practice on some 
of the basic business machines, such as cal- 
culators, duplicating machines, electric type- 
writers, and so forth. 

(3) Employers seem to have a false im- 
pression of the co-operative training pro- 
gram. The recommendation is that em- 
ployers be made aware of some of the actual 
findings of this follow-up study. Greater 
co-operation should result from better under- 
standing. 

(4) A large majority of the graduates in- 
dicated that they left initial positions for 
others that offered better opportunities. 
Few indicated that they left because they 
did not like the type of work. There seems 
to have been guidance connected with the 
placement of these students on the job. It is 
recommended that additional guidance be 
offered to students who are starting on a 
career in the office occupations so that they 
will be working on the job that seems right 
for them. 

(5) Regardless of current favorable busi- 
ness conditions, it is recommended that the 
practice of emphasizing neat and accurate 
work and correct attitude toward work and 
fellow employees be continued. 

(6) It is also recommended that the 
follow-up process become a continuous one, 
from year to year, in order to get more valid 
results. An employer survey would also be 
of value in determining whether or not some 
of the larger firms that offer better oppor- 
tunities for people in office occupations 
would be willing to become a part of the 
co-operative program. 





Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive pre-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes 
that are required for clerical positions in business and in government offices. It is designed to help students pass civil service 
examinations for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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Fifty-sixth Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 





Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
December 28, 29, 30, 1953 


Convention Theme —“Professional Development of Business Educators” 





H. T. Barnes, Barnes 
School of Commerce, 
Denver, Colorado, pres- 
ident of the National 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has announced 
the complete program 
for the annual conven- 
tion of the Association 
to be held during the 
Christmas holidays. Na- 
tionally known leaders 
in the field of business 
education will partici- 
pate on the program. A 
complete program for the 
departments and round 
tables has been arranged. 

Presentation of the first annual John Rob- 
ert Gregg Award for professional contribu- 
tions and two speakers of renown will high- 
light the convention. 








H. T. Barnes 


The speaker for the opening session on 
December 28 will be Edward B. Wilcox of 
Denver, Colorado. In World War II Mr. 
Wilcox served as an officer of Military In- 
telligence in the Army of the United States 
for four years, the last thirteen months of 
which were spent in India. He was Deputy 
Commander of a British-American intelli- 
gence group, as well as an intelligence liaison 
officer between the British Army of India, 
the Southeast Asia Command, and the 
United States Forces in India and Burma. 
He is a member of the American Military 
Institute, the Foreign Policy Association, 
the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club, and the 
Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham Post No. 1 of 
the American Legion. 


Dr. W. H. Alexander, who will deliver the 
banquet address, is a native Missourian who 
is now pastor of the largest Christian Church 
in Oklahoma. He has been an amateur box- 
ing champion, band leader, war correspon- 
dent, head of numerous civic and state organ- 
izations, pastor, and one of the most sought- 
after speakers in America. 
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The membership fee is $3.00. Membership 
entitles the teacher to the American Business 
Education Yearbook, the American Business 
Education Quarterly, admission to all meet- 
ings of the N.B.T.A. convention, and ad- 
mission to all meetings of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association convention. 


The officers and executive board members 
of N.B.T A., in addition to President Barnes, 
are as follows: first vice-president, Milo O. 
Kirkpatrick, King’s Business College, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; second vice-president 
and local chairman, Vera B. Meyer, Hadley 
Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
secretary, Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan; treasurer and 
exhibit manager, Russell J. Hosler, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; 
membership chairman, Howard Wheland, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
publicity chairman, Perle Marie Parvis, 
Hammond High School, Hammond, In- 
diana; executive board members, Thomas 
M. Dodds, Bryant & Stratton Business JIn- 
stitute, Buffalo, New York; Lloyd V. 
Douglas, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa; Paul F. Muse, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; Indiana; 
Mary Yocum, Austin High School, Austin, 
Minnesota. 


The following is the complete program: 


PROGRAM 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Monday, December 28 
7:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Hugh T. Barnes, president 
of N.B.T.A. 

Invocation 

Keynote Address: Edward B. Wilcox, 
Denver, Colorado 

Announcements 


9:30 P.M. 
Reception and Dance 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 29 


9:00 a.m. — 11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, Doris Howell, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois; vice-chairman, Warren 
Polley, Antioch High School, Antioch, 
Illinois; secretary, Marian Corey, 
Wyandotte High School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 

Theme: ‘‘How’s Your P. D.?” 

Moderator: Dr. Albert C. Fries, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California 

Panel: ‘“Travel Js Important to P.D.”— 
Wilhemina Hebner, Technical-Voca- 
tional High School, Hammond, In- 
diana 

“What Values in Writing?”—Eldon 
Volk, Bloomington High School, 
Bloomington, Illinois 

“Summer Experiences 
Worth’’—Viola A. Norton, West 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin 

“Research for the Secondary Teacher” 
—Juliabel Strauck, Pekin Commun- 
ity High School, Pekin, Illinois 

“Organizations and Their Professional 
Values’—Robert Stickler, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


and Their 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Tuesday, December 29 


9:00 a.m. — 11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, Robert L. Grubbs, Business 
Education Department, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; vice-chairman, Mina Johnson, 
Business Education Department, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; secretary, Earl G. Nicks, 
Business Education Department, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Theme: “The Professional Development 
of Business Educators” 

Keynoters: 

“The Professional Development of Busi- 
ness Educators at the Undergraduate 
or Teacher-Training Level”—Paul 
A. Carlson, director of business edu- 


cation, Wisconsin State 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

“The Professional Development of Bus:. 
ness Educators at the Graduai 
Level’”—Elvin S. Eyster, chairma: 
of Department of Business Educa 
tion, Indiana University, Blooming 
ton, Indiana 

Panel: Hamden L. Forkner, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, New York Cit; 

Panel Members: E. C. McGill, head oi 
the Business Education Department, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas (representing under- 
grauate or teacher-training institu- 
tions); Theodore Woodward, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee (representing institu- 
tions offering graduate training); 
Gladys Peck, supervisor of business 
education, Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge (representing state su- 
pervisors) ; L. H. Diekroeger, director 
of education, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri (representing 


Colleg, 


school administrators) 
Discussion 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS INSTRUCTORS ROUND 
TABLE 


Tuesday, December 29 


9:00 a.m. — 11:00 a.m. 


Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, R. Frank Harwood, King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina; vice-chairman, Walter 
Hentges, Blair Business College, Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado; secretary, 
Mary Morris, Business Training Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Section A: 


Presiding Officer: R. Frank Harwood 

Theme: “‘Professional Development for 
Accounting Instructors” 

Panel: G. W. Fossieck, president, Steel 
Supply Company, National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants (St. Louis 
Chapter), St. Louis, Missouri; Ray- 
mond E. O. Slater, C.P.A., Nameoki, 
Illinois; J. F. Sherwood, president, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; William B. Montag, 
secretary-treasurer, The Mankato 
Commercial College, Mankato, Min- 
nesota 
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Section B: 
Presiding Officer: Mary Morris 

Theme: “The Secretary, More Than 
Shorthand and Typewriting” 

Panel: Dorothy Finkelhor, president, 
Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Frances Turpin 
Lamm, director, Miss Hickey’s School 
for Secretaries, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Harry B. Bauernfeind, supervisor, 
Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois; Mrs. Bayard Clark, 
director, Katherine Gibbs School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


Tuesday, December 29 
11:00 a.m. — 12:00 Noon 
Visit Exhibits 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Tuesday, December 29 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, Harry Huffman, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia; vice-chairman, Carol 
Ostness, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri; secretary, Laddie J. Fedor, 
Struthers High School, Struthers, 
Ohio 

Theme: ‘Professional Development of 
Typewriting and Secretarial Science 
Teachers” 

Demonstration in Teaching Number 
Keys and Statistical Typewriting on 
Manual and Electric Typewriters— 
John L. Rowe, Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb, Illinois, assisted by 
St. Louis high school students 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND 
TABLE 


Tuesday, December 29 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, Don Calame, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; vice-chairman, Quenton Chris- 
tenson, Crystal Lake High School, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois; secretary, Es- 
ther E. Anderson, Toledo Univer- 
sity, Toledo, Ohio 

Theme: “Professional Development In- 
cludes Improvement of Technique” 


November, 1953 


Teaching Demonstration: The Inter- 
pretation of Bookkeeping State- 
ments—Herbert A. Tonne, pro- 
fessor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND 
TABLE 
Tuesday, December 29 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 p.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 
Chairman, Carl A. Hutchens, coordina- 
tor of distributive education, Blume 
High School, Wapakoneta, Ohio; 
vice-chairman, Earl Roth, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
secretary, Eugene Voight, Belleville 
High School, Belleville, Illinois 
Presiding Officer: Earl Roth 
“What Business Expects of the D. E. 
Educator’ —William H. Bedell, direc- 
tor of personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, Stix Baer and Fuller, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Panel: Moderator, Custer McDonald, 
director of distributive education, 
State Department of Education, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri 
“The Role of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Teacher Trainer in Professional 
Development”—William B. Logan, 
teacher trainer, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 
“The Responsibility of the D. E. Co- 
ordinator to His Professional Devel- 
opment’’—William Dale Boub, co- 
ordinator of distributive education, 
Carlinville Community High School, 
Carlinville, Illinois 
Discussion 
Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS OWNERS AND 
REGISTRARS 


Tuesday, December 29 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, Dan Rubicam, president of 
the Rubicam Business School, St. 
Louis, Missouri; vice-chairman, Floyd 
E. Gassaway, president of Sanford- 


Brown Business College, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
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“Advertising Ideas for Business 

Schools” —Ray Baxandall, Dean W. 
Geer Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

“The Outlook for 1954’-—Clem Boling, 
South-Western Publishing. Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“New Ideas That Pay Off’ —Crawford 

) Treat, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 

pany, New York City 















































Tuesday, December 29 
4°00 p.m. — 5°00 P.M. 
Visit Exhibits 














SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Wednesday, December 30 


9:00 a.m. — 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding: Hugh T. Barnes, president 
of N.B.T.A. 


Business Meeting: Election of Officers 





























THIRD ANNUAL PROBLEM CLINIC 
Wednesday, December 30 


9:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 
Under the direction of Katherine Hum- 


phrey, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Wednesday, December 30 


11:30 a.m. — 12:30 p.m. 
Visit Exhibits 


BASIC BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, Marjorie Spiecker, Leyden 
Community High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois; vice-chairman, A. Don- 
ald Beattie, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota; sec- 
retary, William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

“Teaching Aids for Basic Business”— 
Alan C. Lloyd, Mc-Graw Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York City 

Illustrations of Aids by Basic Business 
Teachers (tentative) 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 












































































































































OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 30 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 p.m. 
Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 
Chairman, Arthur Allee, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; vice-chair- 















































man, Juanita Rauch, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; secretary, 
E. L. Marietta, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Theme: ‘Professional Development of 
Office Machines Instructors” 

Panel: Harry B. Bauernfeind, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, IIli- 
nois: Elizabeth R. Melson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; 
Gertrude Dubats, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Wednesday, December 30 
2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, Paul M. Pair, president, The 
Speedwriting School, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; vice-chairman, W. L. Matthews, 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky; secretary, 
Irma Gould, Davenport Business 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Theme: “Teaching and Testing” 

“Motivating Business Subjects’ — Wal- 
ter R. Bunn, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“The National Business Entrance Tests: 
Why—and How—To Use Them By 
the Educator, the Employer, and the 
Employee”—Meredith C. Wiley, 
personnel director, Gardner Adver- 
tising Company, New York, St. 
Louis, Missouri ' 

Panel: Elsa Brase, head, Department of 
Business Education, Maplewood, 
Richmond Heights High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri; E. W. Alexander, 
principal, Central High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPARTMENT 
HEADS ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 30 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of N.B.T.A. Liaison 
Officer 

Chairman, John C. Frakes, supervisor 
of business education, Cleveland, 
Ohio; vice-chairman, James Trabue, 
Belleville Township High School, 
Belleville, Illinois; secretary, Mar- 
garet Elam, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


Presiding Officer: Elvin Eyster, chair- 
man, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 

Theme: “Business Educators Discuss 
Their Major Problems” 

Panel: Elvin Eyster, Leader 

Discussion 

Business Meeting: Election of Officers 


ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET 
Wednesday, December 30 


6:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Hugh T. Barnes, president of 
N.B.T.A. 
Invocation 
Address: Dr. William H. Alexander, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Drawing of Prizes 
Introduction of New President 
Announcement of 1954 Convention 
City 
9:30 p.m. — 12:00 a.m. 
Dancing and Entertainment 








Delta Pi Epsilon Luncheon 


Upsilon chapter of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, University, will be the official host 
at the Delta Pi Epsilon Fellowship Lunch- 
eon, which will be held during the conven- 
tion of the Southern Business Education 
Association. The luncheon will be held in 
the Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on Friday, November 27, at 12 o’clock. 
All members of Delta Pi Epsilon and their 
guests are cordially invited to attend. 

A brief but interesting program is being 
planned by the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements. The members of this committee 
are: E. Conway McCracken (chairman), 
Mrs. Maxie Lee Work, and Mrs. Dewey 
Hickman, all of the University High School, 
Oxford, Mississippi. 

Previously announced plans for the Delta 
Pi Epsilon breakfast have been canceled. 
Instead of the breakfast, the luncheon has 
been scheduled. 


Cowan Named'Principal 


Harold E. Cowan was 
appointed principal of 
Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, 
on July 1, 1953. He had 
been head of the Com- 
mercial Department and 
submaster at Dedham 
High School. He is a 
graduate of New York 
University and Howard 
University, Washington, 
D.C. 

For many years Mr. 
Cowan has been active 
in the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association. 
He is a past member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association and at present he 
is cochairman with Sanford Fisher of the 
committee on local arrangements for the 
E.B.T.A. Boston meeting in 1954. Mr. Co- 
wan is a charter member of the Commercial 
Directors’ Club, which was organized in 
1929. 

Mr. Cowan is succeeded by Thomas K. 
LeGuern as head of the Commercial De- 
partment. Mr. LeGuern is a graduate of 
Boston University and has been in the de- 
partment since 1937, except for four years 
in the gervice. As submaster, Mr. Cowan 
is succeeded by Dr. Knute Larson, formerly 
principal of Mansfield High School. 


H. Cowan * 


St. Louis Area Luncheon 


The St. Louis Area Business Educators 
Association will sponsor a luncheon which 
will be held in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. The luncheon will be held 
at the Hotel DeSoto, St. Louis, on the sec- 
ond day of the convention, Tuesday, De- 
cember 29. 

The luncheon speaker will be Robert E. 
Slaughter, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 





New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING — by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instruc- 
tions and rules may be kept for reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 36 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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The American Vocational Association 
will meet at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on November 23 to 26, in- 
clusive. 

Dr. William R. Blackler, chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California, is vice- 
president of A.V.A. for Business Education. 
The program chairman is Robert F. Kozelka, 
supervisor of business education, Board of 
Vocational Education, Springfield, Illinois. 
The theme of the business education pro- 
gram is “The Business Education Teacher 
Looks Around.” 

The program for the business education 
section is as follows: 


PROGRAM 
Monday, November 23, 9:00 - 11:00 A. M. 
“The Business Education Teacher 
Looks to the Supervisor” 

Chairman: Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Richmond, Virginia 

Speaker: Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, assistant commissioner 
for vocational education, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C 

Annual Meeting of the National Association of Super- 
visors of Business Education 
President: Arthur L. Walker, Virginia 
Vice-President: H. O. Shotwell, Kansas 
Secretary-Treasurer: Louis R. Rosettie, New York 


Monday, November 23, 1:30 - 3:30 P.M. 
“The Business Education Teacher Turns 
to the Teacher-Trainer” 
Chairman: Ann Brewington, associate professor, Busi- 
ness Education, University of Chicago, Chicago. 
Panel Members: 
Prof. Ralph C. Wenrich, chairman, Department of 
Vocational and Practical Arts, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Harold R. Steinhauser, teacher, Hiawatha Com- 
munity Unit, Monroe Center, Illinois 
Ruth Brewer, teacher, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami, Florida 
Bernard Baker, teacher, Manley Vocational School, 
Chicago 
Marguerite Loos, state supervisor, Distributive 
Education, Columbus, Ohio 
Robert T. Stickler, teacher-coordinator, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 


Tuesday, November 24, 9:00 - 11:30 A.M. 
“The Business Education Teacher Looks 
to the Exhibitors” 
This half-day has been set aside for business educators 


to visit the exhibits and renew acquaintances with 
the exhibitors. 


Tuesday, November 24, 1:30 - 3:30 P.M. 
“The Business Education Teacher Looks 
to the Employer” 
Chairman: Enos Perry, director, Bureau of Business 
Education, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago. 
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A.V.A. Meets in Chicago 





Moderator: Edith C. Sidney, supervisor, Busine.s 
Education, Chicago Board of Education, Chicag:«. 
Panel Members: 


Mabel Glass, employment supervisor, Intern: 
tional Harvester Company, Chicago 

Wilbert E. Scheer, personnel director, Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, Chicago 

Helen McGrath, office manager and assistan| 
comptroller, Sears Roebuck and Company, 
Chicago 

Mary Farrell, teacher-coordinator, 


High School, Chicago 


George Lawley, teacher-coordinator, Steinmetz 
High School, Chicago 


Wednesday, November 25, 9:30 - 11:30 A. M. 


“The Business Education Teacher Looks 
to His Professional Organization” 
Chairman: Edith C. Sidney, supervisor, Business Edu- 
cation, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago. 
Moderator: Enos C. Perry, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 
Panel Members: 


William R. Blackler, chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California; vice-president, Business 
Education Section, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

Paul F. Muse, chairman, Department of Com- 
merce, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; past-president, National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. 

John A. Beaumont, chief, Business Education Serv- 
ice, State Board of Vocational Education, 


McKinle; 


Springfield, Illinois; past-president, Illinois 
Vocational Association. 
Reyno Bixler, teacher-coordinator, Waukegan 


Township High School, Waukegan, Illinois; 
past-president, Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Association. 

Joseph J. Zbornik, chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Wright Junior College, Chicago; 
past-president, Chicago Business Teachers 
Association. 


Wednesday, November 25, 1:30 - 3:30 P. M. 
“The Business Education Teacher Looks 
to His Fellow Teachers” 

Co-Chairmen: Ada Immel, Niles Township High 
School, Skokie, Illinois. Ruth Purcell, Schurz 
High School, Chicago. 

Moderator: Russell Cansler, director of business educa- 
tion, School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Panel Members: 

Peggy Beach, teacher, Princeton High School, 
Princeton, Illinois. 

Kenneth Brumm, superintendent, Henry-Senach- 
wine Consolidated High School, Henry, Illinois. 

Daryl Nichols, teacher-coordinator, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Mary Prendergast, Bureau of Curriculum, Board 
of Education, Chicago. 

Mabel Scheiderer, teacher-coordinator, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

Joanna Zander, teacher, Lakeview High School, 
Chicago. 
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Thursday, November 26, 9:30 - 11:30 A. M. 
“The Business Education Teacher Looks 
to the Future” 

Moderator: William R. Blackler, chief, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Education, 
California; vice-president, Business Education 
Section, American Vocational Association. 


Panel Members: 


Estelle Phillips, head of Department Divisions 1-9, 
Department of Business Education, Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Donald Beattie, state supervisor, Business and 
Distributive Education, Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Clyde W. Humphrey, program specialist, Distrib- 
utive Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Robert Swanson Completes Doctorate 





The degree of Doctor 
of Education was award- 
ed to Robert M. Swan- 
son by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 
August, 1953. The title 
of his study was “The 
Principles and Practices 
of Supervision of Student 
Teachers in Business Ed- 
ucation.” 

Dr. Swanson received 
his Bachelor’s degree 
from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and his Master’s 
degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Since 1948, 
Dr. Swanson has been a member of the 
faculty of Thiel College, Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania, where he served as head of the 
Business Education Department. 

Dr. Swanson is currently on leave of ab- 
sence from Thiel College and is a visiting pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Before going to Thiel College, Dr. Swan- 
son taught at the Darlington Joint High 
School, Darlington, Pennsylvania. He also 
served four years in the U. S. Army Signal 
Corps and six years as a major in the U. S. 
Army Reserves. 

Dr. Swanson is a member of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, and 
the United Business Education Association. 
He was a charter member of the Little Bea- 
ver (Pennsylvania) Lions Club and is current- 
ly a member-at-large of the Greenville 
(Pennsylvania) Lions Club. 











R. Swanson 
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Stutsman Receives Appointment 


Dr. Galen” Stutsman, 
assistant to the dean of 
the College of Business 
Administration, Bowling 
Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
been appointed chair- 
man of the Business Ed- 
ucation Department. He 
succeeds Dr. E. G. Knep- 
per, who retired from his 
position at Bowling 
Green and is now teach- 
ing at Davis Business 
College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dr. Stutsman received 
his Bachelor’s degree and §_Dr- Stutsman 
his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from Ohio 
State University, Columbus. He taught at 
East High School, Columbus, Ohio, and after 
serving four years with the Armed Services 
he resumed his teaching at East High School. 
In 1950, Dr. Stutsman accepted the position 
as associate professor in business education 
at Bowling Green State University. In ad- 
dition to his new duties as chairman of the 
Department, he will continue as assistant to 


the dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration. 














TYPING SPEED CHART 








Any teacher using 20TH CEN- 
TURY TYPEWRITING or COLLEGE 
TYPEWRITING may obtain a type- 
Each 


chart provides space for forty-two 


writing speed chart free. 


students to record the gross speed 
-and the net speed of timed tests. 
Suitable for elementary or advanced 


typewriting. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 2 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 














Junior High Students Become Rapid Typists 


The results of the experimental typing 
class for junior high school students, which 
has been conducted by the Bryant and 
Stratton College, Chicago, Illinois, during 
the summer of 1953, have been most satis- 
factory, according to the manager of the 
school. Similar courses are being continued. 

Objects of the course were: (1) to make 
possible the typing of school assignments 
acceptable to the teachers, (2) to type work 
in connection with their music, Girl and 
Boy Scout projects and other activities, and 
(3) to help the older students assist their 
parents. 

Fifty clock hours were used to complete 
the course. The net words a minute ranged 
from 25 to 60. At the completion of the 





work the students typed with a high degre. 
of accuracy on both the electric typewriters 
and on the manually operated typewriters 
They found that it was very easy for them to 
adjust to either. 

New students found that the electric type- 
writers offered the following advantages in 
the learning process: 


(1) Touch did not present any problem. 


(2) The tendency to look up when shifting 
was eliminated. This meant increased speed 
in learning the keyboard and in securing a 
much higher degree of accuracy. 

(3) Fatigue, which has often been an 
obstacle in training students in junior high 
schoo], was decreased. 
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Here is a group of boys and girls who enjoyed spending part of their free time on Saturdays 
learning to become rapid typists at the Bryant and Stratton College, Chicago, Illinois. 





keeping entries for payroll work. 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for clerical training 
classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arithmetic, or in office practice. It is 
devoted to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours 
for completion. 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time worked, record- 
ing deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a period of four 
weeks at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including time cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training in the book- 


An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett 


A GREAT revision of a GREAT book! 


Teachers in more than 5,000 
schools are already enthusiasti- 
cally using this new twentieth 
edition. The following are a few 
of the typical unsolicited com- 
ments regularly coming from 
these teachers. 








“We like the fine way every step of bookkeeping is pictured and find the direc- 
tions simple and explicit.”’ 


WwW 


“There is no need for me to go into detail enumerating the improvements in the 
book, but I do want to commend you on Chapter 4. The introduction of columnar 
journals in this chapter eliminates many anticipatory questions in the minds of 
the students and leads to faster learning.” 


w OW 


‘My students certainly enjoy the new text, and it is one of the most complete 
and thorough texts I have ever had the pleasure of using. It is so carefully 
worded, and so easily understood.”’ 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Text-Films for the Teaching of Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified. (Released in 1952.) This is a 
series of six 16-mm. black and white sound motion 
pictures on the subject of shorthand. The titles of the 
six films are: Film 1 — “First Lesson in Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified”; Film 2— “Typical Lesson in Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified”; Film 3 — “Teaching Marginal 
Reminders”; Film 4 — “Developing Shorthand Speed”; 
Film 5 — “Doing Homework in Gregg Shorthand Sim- 
plified”; and Film 6— “Doing Homework in Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified — Functional Method.” 


Summary. A brief description of each of the six films 
follows: 


Film 1 — “First Lesson in Gregg Shorthand Simpli- 
fied” demonstrates the step-by-step procedure that 
might be utilized in introducing the student to short- 
hand on the first day. It shows the comparison in 
difficulty between longhand and shorthand and from 
the shorthand symbols constructs words at the black- 
board from which the students read both in unison and 
individually. The film may be shown in 15 minutes. 


Film 2 — “Typical Lesson in Gregg Shorthand Sim- 
plified”’ demonstrates the handling of the sequence of 
related activities in the teaching of a typical shorthand 
theory lesson: new theory, homework, sampling dicta- 
tion, and reading. Specific techniques are demonstrated 
for each. The film may be shown in 17 minutes. 


Film 3— “Teaching Marginal Reminders” shows 
how the student is introduced to marginal reminders 
(guides on punctuation and correct English usage). 
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From the printed rules in the back of the book th: 
student is given a blackboard illustration of that rul: 
in shorthand; then he is shown how that rule is applied 
in the textbook shorthand plate, and how he should use 
marginal reminders in his own reading-writing-dicta- 
tion. The film may be shown in 10 minutes. 


Film 4— “Developing Shorthand Speed” demon- 
strates the handling of a typical shorthand dictation 
lesson involving word lists, homework, previews, and 
dictation: It illustrates the use of the “minute” plan in 
developing dictation speed. The film may be shown in 
14 minutes. 


Films 5 and 6 — “Doing Homework in Gregg Short- 
hand Simplified” and “Doing Homework in Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified — Functional Method” are iden- 
tical except that Film 5 uses the manual approach and 
Film 6 uses the functional approach. The films show a 
student doing her homework; first inefficiently, then as 
it should be done. They show the reading and writing 
procedures followed in an ideal home study situation. 
Each film may be shown in 9 minutes. 

Recommended Use. The series of films is best suited 
for teacher-training classes in shorthand methods. 
However, Films 5 and 6 would be beneficial for regular 
shorthand classes in high school or college. 


Sale and Rental. The ““Text-Films for the Teaching of 
Gtegg Shorthand Simplified” series may be purchased 
from the Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 36, New York, and from Business 
Education Films, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, 
New York. The complete series of six films sells for 
$325. The films may be rented from Business Education 
Films. The selling price of Films 3, 5, and 6 when pur- 
chased individually is $50 each, and the rental price 
is $2.50 each. The selling price of Films 1, 2, and 4 
when purchased individually is $75 each, and the rental 
price is $3.50 each. 


Your Money Is What You Make It. (Released in 
1951.) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color is 
presented by the National Association of Manufacturers 
as a public service. It may be shown in 35 minutes. 

Summary. The film explains what has happened to the 
value of our money in recent years, what may happen 
to the value of our dollar in the future, and what 
Americans can do to build a strong, healthy dollar. 
Using the flannel board, equipped with movable scales, 
the speaker builds with colorful symbols a graphic 
picture of inflation — its causes and its devastating 
effects. The film illustrates how too much money and 
too few goods — primary causes of inflation — throw 
an economy out of balance and force the value of money 
down and prices up. The film attempts to answer the 
following questions: (1) Do you know why your dollar 
will buy only about half as much as it ought to? (2) Do 
you know how Government borrowing feeds inflation? 
(3) Do you know how the Federal Reserve protects your 
dollar? (4) Do you know how pay-as-we-go taxation 
can help your dollar buy more? (5) Do you know how 
Government waste robs you? (6) Do you know how 
production fights inflation? (7) Do you know what the 
“Government’s share” means to you? and (8) Do you 
know what you personally can do about inflation? 

A program guide accompanies the film. The guide 
contains suggestions for the program chairman, sugges- 
tions for introducing the film, and suggested remarks 
to follow the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economics and consumer economics. 

Rental. “Your Money Is What You Make It” may 
be obtained from the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York. 
Free rental except for transportation charges. 
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OVER 2,000 INSTRUCTORS ARE NOW USING 
CRAM’S VISUAL AIDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 





Set consists of six charts, the first four of which are pictured above. 


Here are the charts bookkeeping teachers are enthusiastic about. The 
charts are large (48” x 52”), easy to read, printed in three colors. They are 
complete and detailed, yet simple and easy to understand. 


The set of six charts covers the entire bookkeeping cycle. Instantly avail- 
able and easily viewed by the whole class at once. This proven visual aid 
assures greater student interest and a quicker and more lasting understand- 
ing of the subject. Choice of several convenient mountings. 


After using a set of Cram Bookkeeping Charts for several months, a com- 
mercial instructor wrote: “Students like them because I can point out exactly 
what I am explaining and they can see and catch on more quickly.” 


TITLES OF CHARTS 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 


Chart No. 2 —Journalizing, Posting and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 


Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements _ 
Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger (For a Service Business) 
Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 

Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


Edited by South-Western Publishing Co. Correlated with 20th Century 
Bookkeeping & Accounting. | 


Write for prices and complete information 


The George F. Cram Company, Incorporated 


730 E. WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





Canadian Representative 


MORVAL PRODUCTS CO., Limited 
238 King St. East » » Hamilton, Canada 
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Federal Funds for Education — 1950-51 and 
1951-52. Bulletin 1952— No. 12. By Clayton D. 
Hutchins and Albert R. Munse. This 92-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet is the eleventh in a series of publi- 
cations on Federal Funds for Education. The figures 
contained in the booklet were gathered from the various 
Federal agencies by the Office of Education. The book- 
let presents detailed information on several major 
Federal Government programs providing funds for 
education. It contains the following chapters: Chap- 
ter I, Federal Participation in Education; Chapter II, 
Educational Programs of the Federal Security Agency; 
Chapter III, Funds Allotted to Educational Institutions 
by the Department of Agriculture; Chapter IV, Educa- 
tional Programs of the Department of the Interior; 
Chapter V, Educational Programs of the Veterans 
Administration; Chapter VI, Educational Programs of 
Other Federal Offices. Price 30 cents. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ways to Job Success. 1952. By Eugene J. 
Benge. This 22-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
presents a discussion of the following seven keys to job 
success: (1) Get fun from your work; (2) Know what 
work is right for you; (3) Study, study, study; (4) Get 
along with others; (5) Grow up emotionally; (6) Watch 
your health; and (7) Get there first. Price 20 cents. 
Order from National Foremen’s Institute, Incorporated, 
New London, Connecticut. 
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Enriched Learning in Business Education. 
1953. This 470-page, printed, cloth-bound book is the 
American Business Education* Yearbook, Volume X. 
This book was published jointly by the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and’ the National Business 
Teachers* Association. The}following thirty chapters 
included in the yearbook represent contributions by 
thirty-four outstanding leaders in business education: 
Chapter"I, The Changing Scene in Education aid 
Business; Chapter II, The“ Instructor; Chapter III, 
Physical Equipment and Room Atmosphere; Chapter 
IV, Learning Through Group Participation; Chapter V, 
Participating in Committee¥ Activities; Chapter VI, 
Participating in Group Demonstrations; Chapter VII, 
Participating in the Conference Group; Chapter VIII, 
Participating in Playmaking;"'Chapter IX, Partici- 
pating in Sociodrama; Chapter X, Group Planning in 
Problem Solving; Chapter XI, Helping Teachers Use 
Group Techniques; Chapter XII, Group Evaluation of 
Learning; Chapter XIII, Enriched¥Learning Through 
Observation; Chapter XIV," Projection and Reception 
Techniques — Television and Radio; Chapter XV, 
Classroom Projection Techniques;Chapter XVI, Non- 
Projection Techniques (Printed Aids, Exhibits and 
Displays); Chapter XVII, Non-Projection Techniques 
(Demonstrations and Recordings — Tape, Wire, Voice); 
Chapter XVIII, Evaluating Effective Learning Through 
Observation; Chapter XTX, Nature and Present Char- 
acteristics of Individual Instruction; Chapter XX, The 
Job Instruction Sheet in Individual Instruction; 
Chapter XXI, How to Study the Individual Learner; 
Chapter XXII, On-The-Job Training in the U. S. Army 
Department; Chapter XXIII, Cases in Individual 
Instruction; Chapter XXIV, Criteria for Individual 
Instruction; Chapter XXV, Learning Through Co- 
operation; Chapter XXVI, The Business Community 
as a Business Education Workshop; Chapter X XVII, 
Cooperative Education; Chapter XXVIII, Good Public 
Relations Aids Teaching; Chapter X XTX, Evaluating 
Effective Learning Through School-Business Coopera- 
tion; and Chapter XXX, Enriched Learning in Action 
—A Summary Statement. Price $3.75. Order from 
New York University Bookstore, 239 Greene Street, 
New York 3, New York. 


These Days Are Gone. 1952. This 14-page, 
printed, paper-bound brochure was published by the 
Joint Council on Economic Education. The brochure 
traces man’s changing relationship with those who pro- 
vided him with goods and services from pioneer days 
up to the present day of complex interdependence. It 
makes clear the great need for increased economic 
literacy and describes how economic education work- 
shops are contributing toward the development of 
economic literacy. The brochure may be helpful to 
those planning extended activities in economic educa- 
tion in their communities. Free. Address your requests 
to the Joint Council on Economic Education, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Display Typing — Keetrix Kit No. 1. 1952. 
This is the first in a series of kits that explains how 
actual standard typewriter characters may be used to 
prepare many types of displays such as special letters, 
bulletins, price sheets, and house magazines. The 
displays may be prepared in a variety of sizes and 
styles of letters. The charts and instructions included 
in the kit explain how any typist can prepare various 
types and sizes of displays used in many offices. Special 
price to teachers for a limited time is $1.80. For 
additional information write Foster Consultants, 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
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Secretarial 
Office Practice 


4th Edition, By Loso and Agnew 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed to integrate and 
to correlate in one final course all the related secretarial and 
general office skills and knowledges. It places a final emphasis 
on each and requires the student to go through certain experiences 
that show him how his separate knowledges and skills are woven 
into the real fabric of the business office. 


Some of these skills and knowledges have been taught separately 
in previous courses. However, a certain amount of refresher 
training is desirable in the final preparation for the job. There 
are also certain skills that are not taught adequately in such 
separate subjects as typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeeping. 
These skills are developed in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. 
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A Novice 


Extremely nervous holdup man: “Stick ’em up, or 
else!” 

Victim: “Or else what?” 

Holdup man: “Don’t confuse me; this is my first 
job.” 


Friendship 


Two women, who had once been neighbors, met on 
the street after not having seen each other for several 
years. 

“My,” said one, “I would hardly have known you, 
you look so much older.” 

“I wouldn’t have recognized you either,” said the 
other, “except for your hat and dress.” 


Spelling Match 
Little sister was in the living room entertaining the 
visitors until her mother was ready. One of the ladies 
remarked to the other, with a significant look, “Not 
very p-r-e-t-t-y” (spelling the word). 
“No,” answered the child, “but awfully s-m-a-r-t.”’ 


Following Directions 


Policeman (to tramp) — “What are you doing with 
that fine rug?” 


Tramp: “Well, a lady gave it to me and told me to 
beat it. So I did.” 
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A Landmark 


They were lost in a snow storm: 

“Oh, look, George! There’s a chicken so we must be 
near a farm.” 

“That’s not a chicken. 


That’s the weathercock on 
the town school house.” 


A Precaution 


“Excuse me, sir; did you happen to have seen a 
policeman anywhere about here?” 

“T’m sorry, but I haven’t seen a sign of one.” 

“All right, hurry up and give me your watch and 
wallet then,” said the robber. 


For Shame! 


Motor Cop: “You were doing forty, ma’am.” 
Pretty Thing: “Forty — oh, was I? Well, you were 
doing as much yourself — so there.” 


Poetic Justice 


Stranger (after being ruthlessly butchered by a 
barber for five minutes): “Are you interested in 
poetry?” 

Barber (astonished): ‘No, sir.” 

Stranger: “Well, I thought that you might be trying 
to give an imitation of the ‘Man with the Hoe’.” 


Bargain 
“Why did you give that check room girl a dollar 
tip?” 
“Look at the hat she gave me!” 


It Takes Time 


Diner: “Look here! How long must I wait for the 
half-portion of duck I ordered?” 

Waiter: “Till somebody orders the other half. We 
can’t go out and kill half a duck.” 


Every Convenience 


Irate Guest: “Look, the rain is simply pouring 
through the roof of my bedroom.” 

Summer Hotel Proprietor: “Absolutely according 
to our prospectus, sir. Running water in every room.” 


He Shows Great Promise 


“You say your son plays the piano like Paderewski?” 
“Yes, he uses both hands.” 
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FOR A GEOGRAPHY 

COURSE THAT WILL 

NOT GO OUT OF 
DATE EASILY 


ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By York, Rowe, Cooper 


WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY emphasizes the changes that 4th Edition 
have taken place and are still taking place throughout the world. ‘. 

Instead of presenting a static picture, the authors have drawn upon with 

the materials of history, sociology, and anthropology to enrich the 

content and to make it more meaningful. workbook 


In a troubled world in which political boundaries are likely to change, 
a book is likely to go out of date easily if there is too much depend- 
ence upon political boundaries. For that reason the emphasis in 
WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is on the natural geographic tests 
areas of the world, such as Europe and the British Isles, France and 

the Low Countries, Central Europe and the Balkans, the Mediter- 

ranean Countries, and the Scandinavian Countries. Regardless of 

the political boundaries that may be changed from time to time, the 

economic aspects of these areas will remain pretty largely the same 

except for rather slow changes. WORLD ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

does recognize political boundaries, but the emphasis is on natural 

geographic areas. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Presently retired seasoned schoolman, single, who has 
conducted for over thirty years one of the leading busi- 
ness colleges, desires an executive, supervisional, depart- 
ment head, or instructional position. Can supervise any 
department, teach any subject. South or Southwest pre- 
ferred, but will consider a real opportunity anywhere. 
Available January 1. Need not be carried on payroll dur- 
ing summer as I have a country estate. Address, No. 46. 


as 


Male high school teacher in large Eastern city wishes 
to teach a course in investments and /or personal finan- 
cial problems (money management) at a college summer 
session. Now teaching this course in city adult educa- 
tion center. Thoroughly qualified, with over twenty-five 
years’ (including business) experience. Location im- 
material. Address, No. 47. 


Management of school wanted by former school owner. 
Accustomed to working ten to twelve hours a day. Capa- 
ble of handling advertising, promotion, publicity, super- 
vision, etc. of school of any size. Might accept salary and 
commission. Prefer Southeastern or Central States, but 
would go anywhere if interesting offer arises. Noted for 
outstanding work. Address, No. 58. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Ri ayaa school with high reputation and good 
teaching staff needs an experienced fieldman to work 
twelve months each year. High commission—leads fur- 
nished. If you have a record of accomplishment in pro- 
ducing successful enrollments, you are the man we are 
looking for. Write, giving full information in your first 
letter. Address, No. 48. 
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Accounting instructor wanted for well-r 
business college with junior college standing, located in 
Midwest. Must be able to handle all business adminis- 
tration subjects as well as accounting and be available 
for soliciting in summer months. Attractive salary and 
permanent connection if you qualify. Position open 
first of year. Address, No. 49. 


English and psychology instructor wanted for success- 
ful business school of long standing in Ohio. Must be 
qualified to teach English, psychology, and speech. 
Opportunity to earn excellent commissions in summer 
soliciting. Attractive salary if you can qualify. Must be 
available January 15. Address, No. 50. 


Man partner wanted by former business school owner 
with or without capital to start a business college in good 
location. Young college man with degree or older ex- 
perienced man capable of handling aceounting, etc. 
Would like for him to have had field experience, if possible. 
Young unmarried man or unattached older man preferred. 
Address, No. 59. 


Degree-granting business school, located in Midwest, 
desires an admissions counselor to contact high school 
and college graduates. Prefer a man with business school 
experience. Competition virtually nonexistent. Approved 
for veterans. Own building with latest facilities. No 
teaching required. Address, No. 60. 


Wanted: Man preferably with Master’s degree or a 
candidate for same to take complete charge of Retailing 
Department of college level business school. Should be 
able to teach subjects such as Sales, Advertising, Pub- 
lic Relations, Commercial Journalism, Merchandising, 
Marketing, and other related subjects. Good salary with 
splendid opportunities. Position open now. Send com- 
plete data sheet and photo with initial letter. State salary 
range expected. Address, No. 61. 


Capable and dependable general assistant, female, 
wanted for business school in south Florida. Mature 
woman with business teaching experience to teach one or 
two classes and serve as secretary to manager. Must be 
me Nga Write for complete information. Address, 
No. 63. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted: Six or eight ‘‘cut-in’’ Comptometer desks and 
ten or twelve typewriter tables similar in size for calcu- 
lator and adding machine desks. Quote priceand num- 
ber available. Address, No. 51. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college with capacity for 60 students for sale. 
Approved for G. I. training under P.L. 550 and by State 
Board of Education. Ideal for man and wife. Owned and 
operated since 1915 by same party. Owner wishes to re- 
tire. Best cash offer between now and January 1, 1954, 
will take it. Member of N.A.C.B.S. Located in central 
Minnesota. Details on request. Address, No. 52. 


Three-teacher school for sale on Gulf Coast. Down- 
town lease. Long established. Reputable. V. A. ap- 
proved. Nets ten to fifteen thousand. No competition. 
Owner retiring. Address, No. 53. 


Small, money-making school, located in Finger Lakes 
Region of New York State, for sale. Excellent reputation. 
Ideal for man and wife. Registered by the New York 
State Board of Regents; approved for all veteran training, 
including P.L. 550. 1953-54 enrollment secured effort- 
lessly; high type of student attending. Investigation of 
reputation of school invited. Fair cash price asked. In- 
viting inquiries early; aid in assisting buyer get started 
for 1954-55 enrollment given gratis. Owner must sell for 
personal reasons. Only those who can come to see school 
inquire. Address, No. 54. 


Business college in progressive city in Middle West for 
sale. Established over sixty years. Capacity 100 students. 
Well equipped in attractive building. Approved for G. I. 
training. Ideal for man and wife. Address, No. 55. 


Well-established business school, located in heavily 
populated Massachusetts city, for sale. Modern class- 
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room, fixtures and equipment, speedwriting franchise. 
Exceptional opportunity. Owner wishes to retire. Write 
for details. Address, No. 56. 


Private business college located in Pennsylvania for 
sale. No competitors. Employment good. Approved for 
veterans. Address, No. 57. 


Small business school in Florida for sale or lease. Per- 
fect set-up for man and wife. Well-established ; approved 
for veterans; reputation nationwide. Large territory to 
draw from. Owner has other business interests neces- 
sitating full attention. Address, No. 62. 








Business College Dropout Survey 


Donald B. White, Indiana Central Busi- 
ness College, Indianapolis, Indiana, has re- 
cently completed a survey on the conditions 
that caused dropouts among secretarial stu- 
dents in Central Business College between 
1946 and 1951. The study was made in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirments for the de- 
gree of Master of Science at Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis. 

Some conclusions drawn by Mr. White as 
a result of the survey follow: 


1. Mortality in the stenographic course 
would appear to occur at the end of the first 
month, or next, nearing the end of the fourth 
month. 


2. Mortality in the secretarial course 
seems to occur most frequently from the 
fourth to the middle of the fifth month, or 
next, up to the second month. 


3. A student seems to be much more likely 
to drop out when his grades stay the same 
or go downward than if they go up; i. e., be- 
come more favorable. 


4. Commercial training taken prior to 
business-college matriculation is helpful pro- 
vided it is of the right sort. It seems to be 
desirable as a factor in lowering the likeli- 
hood of dropout. 


5. Observation has yielded the conclusion 
that a tuition account having a negative sta- 
tus in quo, i. e., in arrears, is very likely to 
cause the student to seek means of rectifying 
the situation — usually seeking a job, the 
act of which leads to withdrawal from the 
college. 


6. A tuition account having a favorabie 
status in quo is unlikely to enter the dropout 
picture because of the fact that it is favor- 
able. Only one and one-half per cent left 
= because of unresolved financial prob- 
ems. 


7. If one is to rely upon the findings in 
this thesis, it would seem that only a modi- 
cum of students take commercial subjects 
for more than two years in secondary school. 
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Fewer than that elect to take more than one 
year of high school bookkeeping. 


8. Those who take high school typing usu- 
ally elect it for the full terms; i. e., one full 
year or two full two-semester years. It is 
curious to note that rarely will a student 
take typing for one-half year or for one and 
one-half years. 


9. It would appear from the records of the 
students in this investigation that there is 
good reason to believe a student is on the 
verge of dropping out of school when his at- 
tendance becomes sporadic. 

10. Those most likely to drop out of day 
school, it would seem, are at age 18, or next, 
at age 17. The next group is placed at 19. 

11. There seems to be less likelihood of 
mortality if a student chooses a secretarial 
course than if he elects to take a stenograph- 
ic course. 

12. The factor of sponsorship appears to 
have little or nothing to do with mortality. 

13. The factor of matrimonial status seems 
to have little or nothing to do with the drop- 
out factor. 





TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 


by MacClain and Dame 








There are thirty-seven lessons in this 
book. Each lesson includes a warm-up 
drill, a 15-minute timed writing, and a 
follow-up exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. It 
provides 15-minute timed writings, but 
each lesson also develops special drills and 
techniques. For schools that have been 
wanting straight copy for supplementary 
purposes, here is more than the answer to 
that need. While your students are work- 
ing on straight copy, they will be learning 
something extra. It is a supplement that 
can be used with any textbook. 

The ‘discussions in the timed writings 
cover such topics as proper form, proper 
position, rhythm, concentration, layout, 
short cuts, relaxation, and numerous 
other valuable topics. 


List price, 88 cents. 
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Yes, you get EXTRA 


values when you use... 


RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


Fourth Edition 
By Walters, Wingate, Weiner 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a down-to- 
earth textbook. The student sees why cer- 
tain principles are important, and he gets 
actual practice in applying these principles. 


Each chapter is motivated by a story that is 
within the experience of the student. The 
student proceeds from the known to the un- 
known. A retailing vocabulary is developed. 
Many new illustrations are included, and 
there is new emphasis on English and busi- 
ness arithmetic. 


In RETAIL MERCHANDISING there is plenty 
of action. At the end of each chapter there 
are questions, discussion problems, problems 
to be worked out by the student, and a new 
exercise entitled, ‘What Would You Do in 
This Case?’’ The workbook assignments are 
sufficiently varied to take care of individual 
differences among students. 
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Qualified 
Authors 


The. authorship of RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING assures 
you an authentic textbook. 
It is written by a combination 
of authors who have had long 
experience in retailing, in 
training teachers, and in 
training for retailing. One 
of the authors is a high school 
co-ordinator and a retailing 
training director in business. 











